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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
NEW SEA-SIDE STUDIES. 


NO. I.—THE SCcILLy Isizs. 


Between the lion that has once eaten a 
man—once tasted the glory and ambrosial 
delight of man-beef—and the lion remotely 
ignorant of the flavor, there lies a chasm. 
Only in zoological text-books can the two ani- 
mals be considered as of the same species. 
In profounder characteristics, in the com- 
plexion of their souls, they differ as the 
Caucasian differs from the Hottentot. The 
lion who has once fed on man, carries with 
him an unforgetable experience; he has 
supped with the gods, and Homeric rhythms 
murmur in his ears. Visions of that ecstatic 
hour hover before him in his lair, accom- 
pany his moonlight marches through the 
mountain-gorge, thrill him with retrospec- 
tive flavors as he laps the moonlit lake, and 
and fill with certain blissful torment all his 
leisure moments. These visions, like the 
after-glow of sunset on the Alps, tinge his 
mental horizon, and create a gustatory after- 
glow which warms his whole frame. 
Haunted by such recollections, tormented by 
- the appetites they develop, his nature .under- 
goes mysterious modifying influences; new 
and grander ferocities are awakened, which, 
in turn, develop fiercer daring, and render 
him ten times more formidable to man. 
Hitherto he has wanted something of the 
daring commensurate with hisstrength. He 
has always avoided personal combat with an 
European, when honorably the challenge 
could be ignored. But now the case is very 
different; now, the scent of human blood 
thrills along every fibre; and when sight 
reveals the proximity of his noble foe, then 
flashes the tawny eye with sombre fire, the 
terrible talons tear up the earth, he dresses 
his mighty mane, and prepares for the fight 
in slow, solemn, concentrated wrath, clearly 
foreseeing that two issues, and only two, 
remain open for hin—man-beef, or a tomb. 

Not less profound, although not quite so 
terrible to his enemies, is the difference be- 
tween the man who has once tasted of a 
noble sea-side passion, once lived with his 
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microscope for a few months on the wealthy 
shores of some secluded spot, indulging in a: 
new pursuit—and the common man, utterly 
remote from all such experience, walled out 
from it by blank negation, incapable of even 
conceiving the heights and depths of such a 
passion. Visions of those ecstatic hours for 
ever accompany the happy man. He may 
return to his home, and resume the labors of 
his profession, which secures him pudding, 
and, it may be, praise: he continues the 
daily round, but not as before. He isa 
changed man. The direction of his thoughts 
is constantly sea-wards, Murmurs of old 
ocean linger in his soul, as they murmur in 
a shell long since taken from the deep, and 
condemned to ornament the mantelpiece of 
some lodging-house, the daily witness of 
prosaisms and peculations. To the casual 
eye he may not seem changed ; but read his 
soul and you will find he is another man. 
At least it was thus with me. I had supped 
with the gods, and grew fastidious over my 
shilling ordinary. If work imperiously 
claimed my attention, if I was forced to 
trouble myself with ‘* proofs,’’ and commen- 
tators, old writers, dreary philosophies, and 
multiform affairs, the glass vases, perpetu- 
ally reminding me of Ilfracombe and Tenby, 
aggravated the oppression. The iodine of 
the sea-breezes had entered me. I felt that 
Thad ‘suffered a sea change’ into some- 
thing zoological and strange. Men came to 
look like molluscs ; and their ways the ways 
of creatures in a larger rock-pool. When 
forced to endure the conversation of some 
friend of the family, with well-waxed whis- 
kers and imperturbable shirt-front, I caught 
myself speculating as to what sort of figure 
he would make in the vivarium—not always 
to his glorification. In a word, it was pain- 
fully evident that London wearied me, and 
that I was troubled in my mind. 1 had 
tasted of a new delight; and the hungry 
soul of man leaps on a new passion to mas. 
ter, or be mastered by it. 


* Chacun veut en sagesse ériger sa folie; ”’ 
so says Boileau, and indeed I was willing 
enough to demonstrate to all recusants that 
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my passion had a most rational basis. 

Meanwhile it was the torment of intellectual 

hunger, and I make it a rule always to sat- 

isfy hunger,—on philosophical principles. If 
you don’t content i/, it will torment you ; it 
ebtrudes on work and duty, perplexing the 
one, and obstructing the other: it can’t be 
starved into silence. Therefore give it 
‘“‘ample room and verge enough.”” When 
pastry-cooks hire new boys, they wisely per- 
mit an unrestricted glut of tarts. The 
young gluttons fall on, tooth and nail, and 
in a week are surfeited ; whereas a stealthy 
and restricted appetite would have lasted’ 
them for years, much to the damage of the 
pastry-cook. In this philosophic fore- 
thought I resolved to give myself a glut of 
zoology, to let loose the reins of desire, and 
afterwards, if the fates so willed it, settle 
once more into a student of books, and 
writer thereof. It was really time. For 
seven long months I had been separated from 
the coast ; and like the Cyclops of Euripides, 

I had grown weary of feeding on daily 

butcher’s meat and game, just as stray mor-7 

tals in the Strand; and smacked my lips at 
the thought of man-beef. 

** Tam quite sick of the wild mountain-game; 
Of stags and lions I have gorged enough, 
And [ grow hungry for the flesh of men.’ * 
March was already come, the equinoctial 

gales were near, and the Isles of Scilly 

beckoned like syrens from their dangerous 
‘shores> The weather was intensely unlike 
summer, the snow and hail freely falling ; 

so that, on a first blush, there did seem a 

shadow of reason for the astonishment of 

friends, who looked upon departure at such 

a time, and for such a place, as indicating 

something like insanity. But greas wits to 

madness nearly are allied, and this alliance 
with great wits will perhaps be granted to 
me. At any rate, there was method in the 
madness, for unless I reached the coast before 
the equinox, the passage would be more than 
usually perilous ; and just after the equinox, 
as everybody knows, the spring-tides recede 
to greater depths, and offer the finest oppor- 
tunities for rock-hunting: moreover, the 
gales at this period throw welcome treasures 


translation. The reader who 
Greek may like to have the 


* This is Shelly’s 
has not forgotten his 
original: 
Qe Exmdeic ye datroc ety’ dpeakddu' 
“Ady Aeovtwy éori uot Sowwpévw 





"Ehagur te xpovuc & ely’ ax ’avOpdmuv Bopac. 
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on the beach. The 15th of March, therefore, 
was the very latest date I could afford for de- 
parture ; and on that day the journey began. 
Why the Isles of Scilly were obstinately 
selected, may not be so easily explained. I 
had a fixed idea on this point; no argument 
could make me swerve from it. The main 
attraction was doubtless lurking in my pro- 
found geographical ignorance, which in- 
vested these Isles with a mysterious halo. In 
days when ladies take pleasure-trips to 
Algiers, and reach it in four days, or run up 
the Nile, as formerly they scampered 
through France, any real bit of untravelled . 
country necessarily creates an interest; and 
for travellers, in the adventurous or pleas- 
ure-hunting sense, Scilly is as virgin ground 
as Timbuctoo. Vessels in abundance touch 
there; but who goes there? Indeed, on 
entering a shop to make a small purchase, 
the bland woman compassionately inquired 
whether I had been ‘driven by contrary 
winds ’’ to this unfrequented spot ; evidently 
never conceiving the possibility of a sane 
Englishman coming here. They are also 
difficult of access: ‘* a very dangerous flat, 
and fatal, where the carcasses of many a 
tall ship lie buried.’’ Ten days, owing to 
contrary winds, were consumed in getting 
here; and under the most favorable con- 
juncture of trains, coaches, and winds, three 
days would be the very shortest time re- 
quired. This difficulty secured the place 
from the nuisance of ‘ visitors.’ Moreover, 
I had an idea of its being a good spot for 
zoological research; and with these two 
advantages, I could afford to listen unmoved 
to the sarcastic questions pelted at me, such 
as: Can you get any thing to eat there? 
Are the Islands inhabited? Do the people 
speak English? Are they civilized? 
Contrary winds, and what sailors call 
‘‘dirty weather,’ detained me a week at 
Penzance, where I was stranded in a lodging- 
house, kept by a middle-aged Harpy, rearing 
a brood of young Harpies, and rendered all 
the more fierce in lodging-house instincts by 
her condition of widowhood, which, you 
may have observed, generally throws. a 
woman on the naked ferocities of her nature. 
Were you ever in nautical lodgings? Do 
you remember their ornaments, ‘* above all 
reach of art’’—the cages of stuffed birds and 
fish, the shells on the mantelpiece, and the 
engravings i~radiating the walls—a ‘ Sailor’s 
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Departure,” with whimpering wife and sen- 
timental offspring: a ‘‘Sailor’s Return,”’ 
_ with joyous wife and capering juveniles? 
All these adorned my rooms, which were 
further adorned by a correct misrepresenta- 
tion of the brig Triton, as she appeared en- 
tering an impossible harbor of Marseilles, 
flanked by a portrait of the defunct husband, 
master of the aforesaid brig, painted in the 
well-known style: a resplendent shirt-front 
with a head attached, sternly inexpressive, on 
a@ mahogany lackground. The defunct 
mariner seemed blank with astonishment at 
my courage in coming to such a house—a 
ruin, not a lodging. Everything in it was 
afflicted with the rickets. The chair-backs 
creaked inharmonious threats, if you in- 
cautiously leaned against them. The fire- 
irons fell continually from their unstable 
rests. The bed-pole tumbled at my feet 
when I attempted to draw the curtain, The 
doors wouldn’t shut. Even the tea-pot had 
a wobbly top, which resisted all closing. 
Nay—and this will surprise you—in the 
moral world I noticed a similar dilapidation. 
The discrepancies were painful. In the 
‘«pill,’’ arrangements were made which 
showed great fiscal genius; and when a sug- 
gestion was offered that the remains of yes- 
terday’s fowl might serve for to-day’s 
luncheon, a look of pained reproach passed 
over the widow’s face, followed by a gulp, 
and a silence which was broken only by 
diversion of the dialogue into quite other 
directions—the look, the gulp, the silence 
expressed, as plainly as words, the mean 
opinion which the widow entertained of her 
victim. Low as her opinion had placed him 
before, it had not reached such depths as 
that; the request for a paltry remnant of 
fowl, indeed, was answerable only by pro- 
found silence. Thus it was answered. I 
never gazed upon that bird again. 
Weather-bound in such a place—the equi- 
noctial gales hurrying on—boxes corded, 
soul unquiet—you may imagine the alacrity 
with which I sprang out of bed the morning 
when a sailor came up from the packet to 
say that anchor was weighed, and we should 
start as soon asI could slip on my things. 
This was at six in the morning, and, by half- 
past, the Ariadne, formerly Lord Godolphin’s 
yacht, but now the property of Captain 
Tregarthen, who runs it between Scilly and 
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tion, left the harbor, and reached Scilly by 
one o’clock. This was on Thursday, 26th 
March 1857. A century ago, on the 25th 
May 1752, Borlase, the admirable antiqua- 
rian, whose Observations on the Ancient and 
Present State of the Scilly Islands was 
among my books,* set sail in the sloop 
Godolphin at seven in the, morning, and 
about nine in the evening drew near the 
islands—drew near, but dared not venture 
nearer ; because, a ‘‘ very thick fog ensuing, 
the sailors began to be appreliensive whether 
they should fall in with the proper passage 
into St. Mary’s Island or not: sometimes 
they thought they could see the land, but 
were always uncertain what part of the 
island it was. This determined us to con- 
tinue turning off and on (in sea affairs give 
me leave to use sea expressions), and wait 
for the morning. During this interval we 
had a very uneasy time of it, and nothing to 
do but to expect the daylight, which, you 
may be assured, was with great impatience. 
The day came, but the fog continued so thick 
that we had no benefit from it.’? In this 
fog they continued beating about, in terror 
of getting entangled among the narrow guts ; 
but about six the fog cleared, and revealed to . 
them St. Mary’s Island close at hand. ‘* We 
were such true sailors,” he says, ‘‘ that we 
immediately lost sight of the danger we had 
escaped, delighted as we were with the 
thoughts of being soon in port, and the un- 
common appearance of the land (if what is 
mostly rocks can be called so) on each side 
of us as we passed. It was Crow’s Sound ; 
and I must own the sight of it gave me much 
pleasure, which you will, and justly may in 
some measure, attribute to our sudden tran- 
sition from a state of uncertainty to that of 
safety, but not wholly ; for these islets and 
rocks edge this Sound in an extremely pretty 
and very different manner from any thing I 
had seen before. The sides of these little 
islands continue their greenness to the brim 
of the water, where they are either sur- 
rounded by rocks of different shapes, which 
start up here and there as you advance, like 
so many enchanted castles, or by a verge of 
sand of the brightest color.” If this was 
the passage made during gentle May, surely 
we were very fortunate, in blustering March, 


* Thanks to that most convenient, and, to all 
students, most valuable of institutions, The London 
Library, which manifold experience causes me to 





Penzance, as the mail and sole communica- 





urge every man of letters to join. 
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to have got over all our troubles in six hours. 
Shorter, our passage undeniably was ; wheth- 
er it was also sweeter, remains a problem, 
towards the solution of which I will sdy 
thus much,—that under no extension of 
euphuism could it be called sweet. In the 
first place, there had been no breakfast to 
begin the day, and the Ariadne offered no- 
thing in the culinary way. Cheering Sou- 
chong, or aromatic Mocha, to warm the 
matutinal ventrals, were not to be thought 
of ; we were even lucky to havea dry biscuit 


to munch in philosophic resignation. De- 


prived thus of our natural fortifications 
against the advancing enemy, we were fur- 
ther disabled by the rain, which forced us to 
descend into the cabin, and get into our 
berths. In these exiguous spaces we re- 
mained until the joyful tidings of arrival 
flooded us with sudden energy, and flung the 
past hours from us like a hideous dream. 
Except during the brief intervals of sleep 
and semi-delirium, the hours were not plea- 
sant. The cold, not to be kept out by any 
amount of rugs, cloaks, and tarpaulin, 
seemed stealthily creeping into the very cen- 
tres of life. The sensations which fly around 
sea-sickness need scarcely be alluded to. 
Constantly, when my intellect was sufficiently 
disentangled from these sensations to exercise 
itself, would the thought arise that pleasanter 
far was the pursuit of zoology in comfortable 
homes, (where Mr. Lloyd of Portland Road, 
Mr. Bohn of Essex Street, or Mr. Damon of 
Weymouth, would supply tanks and vases 
with the desired animals in exchange for 
vulgar dross, thus bringing the forces of com- 
merceand civilizatioa to minister to our pur- 
suits), compared with this harum-scarum 
method of trusting oneself to ‘‘ sea-travers- 
ing ships,’’ in order to become one’s own 
purveyor. This thought would occur. And 
then the fluctuating intellect passed into self- 
condemnation at thoughts so base, remorse 
80 ill-timed, cowardice 80 unzoological. 
These passing pangs, however unattractive, 
would they not inevitably pass? And how 
the released spirit, in its reinstated vigor, 
would rejoice at having undergone such tor- 
ments for such weeks of enjoyment ! 

As I said, the joyful tidings came at last. 
With alacrity I urged my staggering steps 
up the ladder, and emerged upon the deck, 
where the bright sunlight revealed a scene, 
which of itself was repayment and full dis- 
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charge for any arrears of misery. We were 
in St Mary’sSound. The islands lay around 
us, ten times bigger than imagination had 
prefigured, and incomparably more beauti- 
ful. On their picturesque varieties 1 might 
turn a green countenance and glazed eye, 
but the heart within me bounded like a 
leopard on his prey. This was coming to! 
Those poor devils who sit at home at ease, 
and supply their tanks from commercial 
sources, were now the objects of pitiless sar- 
casms for their want of enterprise. In such 
a mood I hastily secured comfortable lodg- 
ings, clean as a Dutchman’s, at the Post- 
office ; swallowed some tea and toast, to ap- 
pease the baser appetites, and hurried forth 
to satisfy the hunger of the soul, by a sur- 
vey of the Bay and its promises. The 
promontory on which stands Star Castle, 
offered a fine breezy walk over downs re- 
splendent with golden furze,* and suffered 
the eye to take the widest sweep. How 
thoroughly I enjoyed that walk! The 
downs were 80 brilliant that one could sym- 
pathize with the enthusiasm of Linnous on 
his arrival in England, and his first sight of 
furze, as he flung himself on his knees, and 
thanked God for having made any thing so 
beautiful. The downs were all aflame with 
their golden light. Ever and anon a rabbit 
started across the path, or the timid deer 
were seen emerging from the clumps of 
golden bush. A glance at the many reefs 
and creeks along the wavy shores raised ex- 
pectation tiptoe, forcing hope into certainty 
of treasures abounding. Whatever draw- 
backs Scilly might have in store, this at 
least was indubitable—the hunting would be 
good. Not that any shadow of a drawback 
darkened the horizon ; for what could the 
heart desire more? Here was a little archi- 
pelago, such as Greek heroes might have 
lived in—bold, rugged, picturesque,—secure 
from all the assaults of idle watering-place 
frequenters,—lovely to the eye, full of 
promise to the mind, and health in every 
breeze. Ithaca was visibly opposite. Ho- 
mer’s cadences were sweetly audible. Here 
one might write epics finer than the Odyssey, 
had one but genius packed up in one’s car- 
pet-bag ; and if the genius had been forgot- 
ten, left behind (by some strange oversight), 

* The reader who has not seen the furze in 


Devonshire and Cornwall can form but a faint 
idea of its rich color and profusion. 
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at any rate there was the microscope and 
scalpel, with which one might follow in the 
tracks of the ‘‘ stout Stagyrite’’ whom. the 
world is now beginning to recognize among the 
greatest of its naturalists. Homer, or Aris- 
totle? The modest choice lay there; and 
as Montaigne says—‘‘ nous allons per 1a 
quester une friande gloire 4 piper le sot 
monde.” (The sot monde being you, be- 
loved reader.) 

It is puzzling to determine the number of 
the Scilly Isles, because, where the largest, 
St. Mary’s, is on a scale of no greater mag- 
nitude than nine miles in circumference, it 
becomes a nice point to settle how small a 
patch of rock is to be reckoned as an island. 
There are some hundred, or hundred and 
. twenty distinct islets; but of inhabited 
islands only six. The area in statute acres 
is 3560, and the population in 1851 was, 
according to the census, 2600 in 511 houses 
—the females predominating in the ratio of 
1489 to 1162. The average of death is 16 
in 1000, in other parts of England it is 23 
in 1000, showing a decided hygienic superi- 


ority in favor of Scilly. Mich arable land. 


there is not, but an occasional upland smiles 
prosperity at you; and in the sheltered 
nooks of Holy Vale you are startled with 
the appearance of what almost looks like a 
tree. In the other parts of the island no 
tree is discoverable—without a lens. The 
lanes are formed of stone hedges, as in Dev- 
onshire and Cornwall; but these hedges 
are net, at this early season, prodigal of 
ferns and wildflowers as they will be soon. 
Yet they have already abundant ornament. 
On the summit grows the furze, with its 
profuse bunches of gold; from the crevices 
peep the stone-crop, the leaves of the fox- 
glove, pennywort, and a multitude of other 
wall-loving plants, dear to my eye, though 
unknown by name; already the dog-violet 
and celandine are gay with color, and the 
lichens tint the stone with delicate pale greys 
or greens, deep orange, or bright gold. 

The grouping of the islands is very pic- 
turesque, forming several good Sounds, 
where vessels of great tonnage find secure 
anchorage, and give a pleasant aspect to the 
scene. Standing on any of the eminences, 
we gaze down upon the deep blue of the bays, 
the white sweep of sands, and rugged reefs, 
and purple masses of the opposite shores ; the 
plaint of the sea-gull, who is floating over- 
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head, being almost the only sound audible, 
except the never-ending symphony of the 
waters. As we ramble round the coast, the 
successive scenes of the unfolding panorama 
makes us long to have the artist’s power of 
transferring them to our sketch-book. The 
rocks are entirely of granite; and the huge 
wave-worn boulders, sudden pillars, and 
piles of broad ledges into which they have 
been disrupted, give endless variety to their 
forms. “Sometimes they have a castellated 
aspect, as at ‘*Giant’s Castle,’’? on the 
southern coast—a noble edifice of nature’s - 
cunning architecture. Beautiful are the 
outlines of its topmost gray shelving ledges, 
softened with shaggy pale-green Byssus- 
lichen—beautiful its huge rectangular 
masses of light warm brown, blackened here 
and there with the mysterious beginnings of 
life, and darkening downwards to the shin- 
ing deep-brown reefs that jut from the At- 
lantic waves, which lift their curling masses 
of crystal greenness into momentary splen- 
dor, and then dash, and break, and whirl in 
milky eddies among the ever-passive rocks. 
Passive are they? Yes; and yet passivity 
itself is only a slower action, which escapes 
our notice. The rocks, too, are mutinous 
with change, could our eyes but follow it. 
They, too, grow, and change, and die, and 
give up their substances to the great All, 
returning whence they came. Changeless 
they seem, in contrast with the impatient 
waters; and yet with reluctant concession 
they give up their elements to the ambient 
air, and the confluent restlessness of water, 
gradually rounding off their angles, and 
softening their rugged asperities. Mysteri- 
ous and beautiful law, which ordains that 
the stubborn skeleton shall take its mould- 
ing from the gentle pressure of the softer 
flesh, as the sterner asperities of life are 
moulded finally by tenderness and love. 

The Giant’s Castle—indeed; the whole of 
this southern shore—has a character of 
drear magnificence and massive grandeur, 
given to it by the disposition of its piled-up 
boulders and towering altitudes, not to be 
anticipated from the size of the islands. 
The truth is, we are always impressed by 
relative, not absolute size. Rocks, many 
thousands of feet in height, have a stupen- 
dous aspect only in isolation ; among others, 
of kindred girth and altitude, they produce 
no such towering impression. The eye takes 
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its standard from the forms around. The 
subtle influence of proportion rouses emo- 
tions of the sublime, even on these small 
islands; emotions of gentler swell are 
raised by every creek and valley. The ram- 
bles are delicious, They want, indeed, tlie 
charm of Devonshire,with its wondrous lanes: 
*«* Such nooks of valleys, lined with orchises, 
Fed full of noises by invisible streams.’ ’* 

There are no rills and rivulets intersecting 
the land, no affluence of vegetation making 
it a miracle of beauty and of life; but the 


lanes have their charm, and to that charm I. 


yielded myself. 

After my first walk had satisfied the first 
cravings, and set the mipd at ease respect- 
ing the wisdom of my choice in choosing 
Scilly, I returned to my lodgings, unpacked 
the book-box, arranged the working-table 
with its necessary jars, bottles, dissecting 
implements, and microscope; and, resting 
from these labors, opened Borlase to gain 
from his ancient quarto some information 
about the place. I will not, as some learned 
pundits do, pitilessly burden you with a! 
the knowledge recently obtained ; because, 
although I suspect you to be hopelessly igno- 
rant on all these matters, I also suspect you 
to be quite comfortable in that condition, 
and by no means hungering for information ; 
at any rate, you know where such hunger 
can be satisfied. But on the baptism of the 
islands a word may be worth hearing. 
Borlase pertinently asks, ‘*‘ How came al 
these islands to have their general name 
from so small and inconsiderable a spot as 
the isle of Scilly whose cliffs hardly any 
thing but birds can mount, and whose bar- 
renness would never suffer any thing but 
sea-birds to inhabit there? A due observa- 
tion of the shores will answer this question 
very satisfactorily, and convince us, that 
what is now a bare rock, about a furlong 
over, and separated from the lands of Guel 
and Brebar about half a mile, was formerly 
joined to them by low necks of land, and 
that Treskaw, St. Martin’s, Brehar, Sam- 
son, and the rocks and islets adjoining, 
made formerly but one island.” Thus it 
was by encroachments of the sea, according 


to Borlase, or by the dipping of the lands, 


that the one island was separated into seve- 

ral. Scilly was the highest and most con- 

spicuous headland, and from it the whole 
* Aurora Leigh. 
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group derived its name. That these isles 
were by the Greeks called Cassiterides, and 
by the Romans Sigdeles, Silline, and Si- 
lures, may be conceded to antiquarians and 
topograpers; or denied; we shall trouble 
ourselves but slightly with the question. 
Certain it seems that Phoenicians and Ro- 
mans came here for tin; still more certain 
that, in the tenth century, ‘‘ when trade 
began to thrive, shipping to increase, and 
naval wars to be carried on in the western 
world, the commodious situation of these 
islands at the opening into both the chan- 
nels, soon showed of what importance it 
was to possess them, and how dangerous 
they might be to the trade and safety of 
England if in an enemy’s hand.”” The 
hungry may find in Borlase a succession of 
historical dates and facts from the tenth 
century downwards ; we will pause only at 
what is said of Queen Elizabeth, who saw 
the importance of these islands ; ‘** and hay- 
ing the Spaniards, then the most powerful 
nation by sea in the world, to deal with, 
ordered Francis Godolphin (knighted by her 
in 1580, and made Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of Cornwall) to improve this station. 
Star Castle was begun and finished in 1593. 
At the same time were built a curtain and 
some bastions on the same hill.”” The castle 
still remains; and the fortifications—not of 
avery formidable aspect—manned by five 
invalids, still keep up the fiction of awing 
the enemies of England. Not being a mili- 
tary man, and still less a politician, it does 
occur to me either that Scilly is strangely 
neglected in the matter of fortifications, or 
else that our enemies are very easily awed. 
What Borlase said of it a century ago re- 
mains true to-day: ‘In the time of war it 
is of the utmost importance to England to 
have Scilly in its possession : if it were in 
an enemy’s hand the Channel trade from Ire- 
land, Liverpool, and Bristol to London and 
the south of England could not subsist ; for 
Scilly, lying at the point of England, and 
looking into both channels, no ship could 
pass, but a privateer might speak with it 
from one of these sounds. This the par- 
liament ministry in the latter end of the 
civil wars of Charles I. quickly experienced 
as soon as Sir John Granville had garrisoned 
and fortified Scilly. Whitelock tells us 
that continual complaints were made to the 
then managers of affairs at London, of the 
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taking of ships by the privateers at Scilly, 
so that at last they were obliged to send Ad- 
miral Blake and Sir George Askue to dis- 
lodge the cavaliers from a post which gave 
them such opportunities of distressing their 
trade.’’? Surely a post of this importance 
needs a stronger garrison than five invalids? 
Five may do fur the “ contingent’? of a 
small German prince; nay, in one sublime 
instance, five is the sum total of the stand- 
ing army, but in that case the principality 
itself is of commensurate importance. 

What has been already hinted will suffice 
to show that these patches of rock, on which 
ribald Cockneys doubted whether English 
were spoken, and flounces worn, are islands 
dignified by historical and political associa- 
tions. Tliese Cockneys may be further as- 
sured that not only is English spoken here, 
but spoken with a purity of accent, and 
intelligent discrimination of diction, which I 
remember in no other part of the English 
dominion. The Scillians are a remarkable 
healthy, good-looking race—the black eyes 
and long eyelashes of the children making 
one’s parental fibres tingle with mysterious 
pleasure as the ruddy rascals pause in their 
sport to look at the stranger. The manners 
are gentle and dignified ; civil, not servile. 
Not an approach to rudeness or coarseness 
have I seen any where. In the highest 
sense of the word civilization, therefore, the 
notion of the place being ‘* half-civilized ’’ is 
altogether wrong. It is only on making 
inquiries in the direction of commerce that 
the mind gets familiarized with the conse- 
quences of the remoteness of these islands. 
Then it is seen that, as far as civilization is 
represented by shopkeeping, Scilly is at pres- 
ent in an embryonic condition. To speak 
zoologically, there is but slight differentiation 
of function in the Scillian commercial tissue. 
Just as in the simpler organisms we see one 
part of the body undertaking several func- 
tions which in more complex organisms 
devolve upon separate parts, so here we per- 
ceive the same smiling individual weighing 
out butter, and measuring yards of muslin, 
proposing the new cut of a cheese to your 
discriminating taste, or the new style of bon- 
net to your instincts of fashion; sarsenet 
ribbons are flanked by mixed pickles, and the 
pickles thrown into relief by loaves. If you 
are troubled with a raging tooth, you must 
apply to the postmaster for his gentle ser- 
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vices ; whether he punches it out with the 
letter-stamp, or employs more elaborate in- 
struments, I know not. This want of differ- 
entiation. is, however, but a slight obstacle, 
especially to me, who am not likely to array 
myself in sarsenet, and don’t buy bonnets. 
Far otherwise is the imperfection there where 
it could least have been expected, least en- 
dured—in the meat and market departments. 
It is probable, on zoological grounds, that 
the Scillians, being carnivorously organized, 
would eat meat with gusto could they get it, 
Nay, as there are several well-to-do people 
residing here, some ship-owners and ship- 
builders, and as there are no poor, it would 
on a priori grounds, be assumed that meat 
was freely assimilated by the Scillians, they 
not having fallen into the fullacy of ‘* vege- 
tarianism.’’ But a priori conclusions force 
no pathway through facts; and the stern 
and startling fact early obtruded itself on 
me, that of all things meat is one of the 
most unattainable in these parts. Do not 
imagine that by ‘‘ meat’ I euphuistically 
indicate prime parts and quick varieties ; no, 
I mean meat of any kind, without epicurean 
distinctions. Beef is obtainable—by fore- 
thought and strategem; but mutton is a 
myth. A vision of veal floats with aerial 
indistinctness through the Scillian mind. 
Poultry, too, may be had—at Penzance ; 
and fish—when the weather is calm, which 
it never is at this season; and when the one 
solitary fisherman adventurously takes out 
his line—which he seldom does. But market 
there is none. ‘Twice a week a. vegetable 
cart from ‘‘ the country’? (which means a 
mile and a half distance) slowly traverses 
the town, and if you like to gather round 
it, as the cats and dogs do round the London 
cats’-meat-man, you may stock yourself with 
vegetables for three days. The inhabitants, 
of course, know how to arrange matters for 
themselves, although it was evident that my 
landlady regarded the wish of dining daily, 
and if possible on meat, as rather a metro- 
politan weakness, which was to be politely 
allowed for. The other day I should have 
gone meatless, but for a certain astuteness of 
forethought, met by a yielding benevolence 
on the part of the captain’s wife. Meat 
was not to be had for love or money, 
especially love. The ‘country ” had been 
scoured for a fowl— ' 


‘* But no such animal the meadows cropp’d.”” 
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I saw myself midway in the dilemma of 
going impransus, or of cooking my Actinie 
with what appetite I could—an extremity 
which, in a zoologist, would have been only 
a milder form of cannibalism. Standing 
thus at the point of intersection of two such 
paths, the pangs of prospective hunger 
developed in me new resources and new im- 
pudences. TI went boldly to Mrs. Tregarthen 
(observe she is not a widow), and to her 
pathetically unfolded the case, on the sup- 
position that she might not be utterly meat- 
less, in which circumstance the loan of a 
chop or steak might gracefully be accorded. 
Meatless the gentle and generous woman was 
not. A piece of beef, killed eight days ago, 
and now kept fresh in salt against emerg- 
encies, would furnish me with a steak suffi- 
cient for two days, and there was a rumor 
that on the third day beef would be killed, 
when I could stock myself till next killing- 
time. Beef, at sevenpence a pound, as I 
said, is the only meat you can reckon on, 
even with forethought. In the time of Bor- 
lase it was just the contrary, mutton being 
then the meat, and beef a rarity, ‘‘About 
twenty years since,”” he says, ‘‘ the inhabi- 
tants generally lived on salt victuals, which 
they had from England or Ireland ; and if 
they killed a bullock here, it was so seldom, 
that in one of the best houses in the islands 
they have kept part of a bullock killed in 
September to roast for their Christmas 
dinner.”” He adds, that in his time mutton 
was abundant enough, but beef unattainable. 

Spiritual-minded persons, indifferent to 
mutton, may disregard this carnal incon- 
venience, and take refuge in the more ideal 
elements of picturesqueness, solitude, and 
simplicity. I cannot say that the inconven- 
ience weighed heavily in the scale against 
the charms of Scilly; the more so, as an 
enlarged experience proved the case not to be 
quite so bad as it seemed at first. After all, 
I came not here for sumptuous larders, but 
for zoological delights; and those were not 
wanting. Was not the mere aspect of the 
sea a banquet? Xenophon tell us that when 
the Ten Thousand saw the sea again, they 
shouted. No wonder. After their weary 
eyes had wandered forlorn over weary para- 
sangs of flat earth, and that earth an enemy’s, 
wistfully yearning for the gleams of the old 
iamiliar blue, they came upon it at last, and 
the heart-shaking sight was saluted by a 


shout still more heart-shaking. At the first 
flash of it there must have been a general 
hush, an universal catching of the breath, 
and the next moment, like thunder leaping 
from hill to hill, the loosened burst of glad- 
ness ran along the ranks, reverberating from 
company to company, swelling into a mighty 
symphony of rejoicing. What a sight, and 
what a sound! ‘There was more than safety 
in that blue expanse, there was more than 
loosened fear in their joy at once again seeing 
the dear familiar face. The sea was a pas- 
sion to the Greeks; they took naturally to 
the water, like ducks, or Englishmen, who 
are, if we truly consider it, fonder of water 
than the ducks. We are sea-dogs from our 
birth. It is in our race—bred in the blood. 
Even the most inland bucolic youth takes 
spontaneously to the water, as an element he 
is born to rule. The winds carry ocean 
murmurs far into the inland valleys, and 
awaken the old pirate instincts of the Norse- 
men. Boys hear them, and although they 
never saw a ship in their lives, these mur- 
murs make their hearts unquiet ; and to run 
away from home, ‘‘ to go to sea,” is the in- 
evitable result, Place a Londoner in a tur- 
nip field, and the chances are that he will 
not know it from a field of mangold-warzel. 
Place him, unfamiliar with pigskin, on a 
‘* fresh’? horse, and he will not make a 
majestic figure. But take this same youth, 
and fling him into a boat, how readily he 
learns to feather an oar! Nay, even when 
he is sea-sick—as unhappily even the Briton 
will sometimes be—he goes through it with a 
certain careless grace, a manly haughtiness, 
or at the lowest, a certain “ official reserve,’’ 
not observable in the foreigner. What can 
be a more abject picture than a Frenchman 
suffering from sea-sickness—unless it be a 
German under the same hideous circum- 
stances? Before getting out of harbor he 
was radiant, arrogant, self-centred; only 
half an hour has passed, and he is green, 
cadaverous, dank, prostrate, the manhood 
seemingly spunged out of him. N.B.—In 
this respect I am a Frenchman. 

At the sight of the sea the Ten Thousand 
shouted. At that sight I too should have 
shouted, had not the glorious vision come 
upon me through the windows of a railway 
carriage; where my fellow-travellers, not 
comprehending such ecstasy, might have 
seized me as an escaped lunatic. But if my 
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lungs were quiescent, my heart shouted 


tumultuously. There gleamed once more 
the laughing lines of light, there heaved and 
broke upon the sands the many-sounding 
waves ; and at the sight arose the thought, 
obvious enough, yet carrying a sort of sur- 
prise, that even thus had the sea been glanc- 
ing, dancing, laughing, breaking in unin- 
terrupted music, ever since I had left it. 
While I was bustling through crowded 
streets, amid the ‘*‘ fever and the stir un- 
profitable,’’ harrassed by printers, bored by 
politicians, and by 

‘The weary, weary A, and the barren, 

barren B,’’ 

bending over old books, engaged in serious 
work and daily frivolous talk, through all 
these hurrying hours, the tides had continued 
rising and receding, the pools had been filled 
and refilled, the zoophytes had quietly dedi- 
cated their beauty to the sun, the molluscs 
had crawled among the weeds, the currents 
of life had ebbed and flowed in the great 
systole and diastole of nature. 

By a mysterious law, every Thirst blindly, 
yet unerringly, finds its way to the fountain. 
My thirst had led me here, to the shores of 
that ocean which Homer, ‘‘ the paragon of 
philosophers,” as Rabelais calls him, very 
unphilosophically styles ‘* unfruitful,’’ drpiye- 
toc. Barren, it may have been to him, poor 
fellow, unable to use the microscope; (he 
was blind, you know!) yet even he had in- 
tellectual vision enough to see that it was 
peyaxhng ** abounding in marvels ;’’ and he 
was not a man to pause open-mouthed at a 
slight deviation from ordinary appearances, 
as may be gathered from this single example : 
When Helen passes through the gates of 
Troy, under the eyes of Ucalegon and An- 
tenor, those venerable and inspired men are 
by Homer seen to be ‘‘ like cicade chirping 
on the trees ’—gurely a very strange phe- 
nomenon'—and as if this were not enough, 
their chirp is said to have a /ily-like sound— 
dra Aeipoeccav—gurely a strange intonation ? 
If, therefore, to Homer, familiar with sight 
and sounds so unusual, the sea could never- 
theless be held as abounding in marvels, 
judge what it abounds in for our more easily 
astonished minds. 

Come with me to the rocks, on my first visit 
after arrival. The tide is not a very good 
one, but in a few minutes we discover that 
we are in the land of marvels Here are the 
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snaky-armed Antheas in abundance: green 
with ravishing pink tips ; brown with silver- 
gray tentacles; anda few of quaker drab. 
Presently a noble Crassicornis reveals himself 
in a cleft—impossible to get at, unfortun- 
ately. But ina few minutes, another, then 
another, then a group, at last such quantities 
of them make their appearance, that the 
heart palpitates at such wealth. Was not 
this worth a few hours’ discomfort on board 
the packet? Nay (now that it-is past), 
what was that discomfort? A hurricane of 
blows upon the chisel answers with con- 
temptuous emphasis. 

It is laborious work this chiselling away 
of Anemones from the granite. The grey- 
slate of Ilfracombe was troublesome; the 
limestone of Tenby worse; but this granite 
opposes us, with quite another stubbornness, 
and needs energetic patience to overcome it. 
In spite of March winds I am forced to take 
off my coat after a little of this hammering, 
and during summer heats the exercise would 
create a vapor bath, giving unpleasant exten- 
sion to the faculty of perspiring, which is ex- 
erted by the twenty-eight miles of tubing 
(such is the calculation) possessed by our 
skins. After filling our baskets with as many 
of these Anemones as satisfy present desires, 
we begin turning over the stones. Presently 
we descry two specimens of marine spiders, or 
daddy-long-legs (Nymphon gracile), very cu- 
rious to behold. They have no body to 
speak of; a mere line, not thicker than one 
of their legs, representing the torso. Tie a 
piece of silk thread, about one-fourth of an 
inch long, into four equidistant knots, and 
that will represent the body; from each of 
these knots let much longer pieces of the 
same thread dangle, and you have the legs: 
split the tip of the thread into three fila- 
ments, and you have the head; gum bits of 
dirty wool, about as large as a pin’s head, 
on the second legs, and you have the egg- 
sacs: and with this the animal is complete. 
The microscope reveals fresh wonders, the 
head being furnished with crablike nippers ; 
the alimentary tube, instead of occupying an 
isolated and dignified position in the body, 
meanders out into each of the legs, so that 
the leg repeats the body in its internal struc- 
ture, as well as in aspect. This ramified ali- 
mentary canal is covered with brownish-yel- 
low globules or cells, called ‘* hepatic cells,”” 
upon no very convincing evidence, and sup- 
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posed to represent a rudimentary liver. Mr. 
Gosse, in his pleasant book on Tenby, mis- 
takes this intestine for the circulating sys- 
tem ; but the animal has no circulating sys- 
tem whatever. ‘‘Each of the long and 
many-jointed limbs is perforated by a central 
vessel,”’ he says, “‘ the walls of which con- 
tract periodically with a pulsation exactly re- 
sembling that of a heart, by which granules 
or pellucid corpuscles of some sort or other 
are forced forward.’? It was food which 
Mr. Gosse saw thus moved ; the blood-circu- 
lation, such as it is, he correctly saw in what 
he describes as the extra-vascular circula- 
tion ; only we should add, that vascular cir- 
culation there is none. The blood, if blood 
it can be called, is outside the intestine, bath- 
ing the walls of the body, and moved to and 
fro by the peristaltic action of the intestine. 
Curious as this Nymphon gracile is, I had 
reason to be the more pleased at finding one, 
because while the latest authorities declare 
nothing to be known of the development of 
the Pycnogonide, I had been fortunate enough, 
at Ilfracombe, to discover some of the em- 
bryonic phases, of which I made drawings, 
and awaited further opportunity for pursuing 
the subject. 

Here, in a pool, we find three curious fish, 
one a ribbon-fish, the other two unknown to 
me ; and on raising the stone, behold a queer 
eel-like fish, with a miniature’ grey-hound’s 
head; it is the pipe-fish, Syngnathus angu- 
ineus. Pop him in; also this bit of red 
weed, on which I observe some Polyzoa clus- 
tering. What is this? a tiny Daisy on a 
frond of weed? the beauty! No, now it is 
in the bottle, it turns out to be an Eolis, 
Eolis alba, lovely among the loveliest. Stay ! 
here are two cowries, and alive! The shells 
every one has seen, but few of us have seen 
the animals ; so the capture is very welcome. 
My back is aching with all this stooping and 
groping, and I really must get home now, 
content with my day’s work. One farewell 
glance in at that pool, and I have done. 
Lying on my face, and dangling my feet in 
water, I peer scrutinisingly for some minutes, 
and bear off a lovely green Acteon, as a re- 
ward. Now I will turn homewards. 

Another day, in idler mood, we ramble 
along the shore in receipt of windfalls. A 


bottle is always ready in the pocket, and 
something is certain to turn up. The stem 
and root of that oar-weed, for example, is 
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worth an investigating glance, certain as it is 
of being a colony of life. The tiny anne- 
lids, white, green, and red, wriggle in and 
out among the sheltering shadows of these 
roots; the sponges and polyzoa cluster on 
them; and see! what pink-and-white feath- 
ery creature is this, clasping the weed with a 
circle of pale pink roots? By heavens! it 
is a Comatula ‘*‘ the romance of the sea ;”’ 
and now that it feels the grateful sea-water 
again, how it expands its feathers, and re- 
veals itself as an animal fern, marvellous to 
look upon. Sudden joy leaps into our hearts 
at the sight of this creature, hitherto known 
only from hazy descriptions and inadequate 
engravings. ‘There is interest in reading 
about Crinoidea, fossile and recent, and in 
learning that the Comatula is one of these 
having kindred with star-fishes; but how 
that interest is intensified by direct. inspection 
of the living animal! I could not satiate 
myself with looking at my prize.* All the 
way home the bottle was constantly being 
raised to my loving regard, that I might 
feast myself upon the waving grace of those 
pink and white feathers; and I thought of 
the poetical passage in which Edward Forbes 
expresses his emotion about these Crinoidea 
which ‘‘ raise up a vision of an early world, 
a world the potentates of which were not 
men, but animals—of seas on whose tranquil 
surfaces myriads of convoluted Nautili sport- 
ed, and in whose depths million of Lily-stars 
waved wilfully on their slender stems. Now, 
the Lily-stars and Nautili are almost gone ; 
a few lovely stragglers of those once abound- 
ing tribes remain to evidence the wondrous 
forms and structures of their comrades. 
Other beings, not less wonderful, and scarce- 
ly less graceful, have replaced them; while 
the seas in which they flourished have become 
lands whereon man in his columned cathe- 
drals and mazy palaces emulates the beauty 
and symmetry of their fluted stems and 
chambered cells.”’t 

The delight of getting new animals is like 
the delight of childhood in any novelty, an 
impulse that moves the soul through the in- 
tricate paths of knowledge,—knowledge, 
which is but broken wonder; and this de- 
light the naturalist has constantly awaiting 
him. Satiety is not possible, for Nature is 

* Thave since had several, but utterly inferior 


in color and grace to this the first I ever saw. 
t History of British Star-ishes, p. 2. 
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inexhaustible. Knowledge unfolds vista after 
vista, forever stretching illimitably distant, 
the horizon moving as we move. New facts 
connect themselves with new forms; the 
most casual observation often becomes a 
spark of inextinguishable thought running 
along trains of inflammable suggestion. To 
this intent the naturalist should always have 
pencil and note-book on his working-table, in 
which -to record every new fact, no matter 
how trifling it may seem at the moment ; the 
time will come when that and other facts 
will be the keys to unlock many a casket. 
Not that Observation alone is, as many im- 
agine, the potent instrument of Zovlogy. 
Lists of details crowd books and journals, 
yet these are in themselves no better than the 
observations of Chaldean shepherds, which 
produced no Astronomy in centuries of watch- 
ing. They find their place in science, only 
as the architectural mind disposes them in 
due co-ordination. What should we think ofa 
chemist who, on mere inspection of substances, 
unaided by re-agents, and his balance, hoped 
to further Chemistry? What would lists of 
such observation avail? Andin the far more 
complex science of Biology, how shall cursory 
inspection, superficial observation, avail? We 
must follow the Methods which have led tocer- 
tainty in the exact sciences. We must ren- 
der the complex facts of Life as simple as 
we can, by processes of elimination. Exper- 
iment must go hand in hand with Observa- 
tion, controlling it, and assuring us that we 
have correctly observed. Much has been 
done, and is daily done, in this way, yet still 
men too easily content themselves with ob- 
servation, or, what is equally fallacious, with 
anatomical deduction, declaring an organ to 
have such or such a function merely because 
it resembles an organ known to have the 
function ;+ when in most of these cases, di- 
rect experiment would show the error of the 
conclusion. In former papers I have illus- 
trated this point, and have again to do so 
apropos of the digestive power of the Sea 
Anemones. 

In my note-book is penciled this brief 
query, “‘Do the Actinie digest at all?” a 
doubt which, in its naked simplicity, might 
rouse contempt in the mind of any zoologist 
accidentally reading it. What! here is an- 
imal notoriously carnivorous, and you ask 


¢ On this point, see the luminous Lecons de 
Physiologie Expérimentale of Claude Bernard, vol. ii. 
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whether it can digest? Have not you your- 
self repeatedly fed these animals with lim- 
pets and cooked beef? are they not greedy of 
such food? It is perfectly true. Neverthe- 
less a doubt occurred to me whether they did 
really digest, in any proper sense of the 
ternf; and I made a note of the doubt, as 
of a point to be investigated immediately on 
my arrival at the coast. Experiment should 
settle the doubt. Before narrating the ex- 
periments, it will be needful to settle with 
the reader a few generatities on the subject 
of digestion ; since, in point of fact, the in- 
terest of the question fulls mainly on the 
general subject, and only with a secondary 
importance on the digestive powers of the 
Anemones. 

What are we to understand by Digestion ? 
At first the question seems so exsy; yet the 
closer it is investigated, the remoter 
seems the possibility of answering it. 
Let us make a clearance by first discriminat- 
ing Digestion—as a special function of the 
intestinal canal—from Assimilation, which 
is the general property possessed by all living 
tissues. For an animal to grow, and to 
repair the waste which the action of life in- 
cessantly produces, it must assimulate, 
which, as the word implies, means to separ- 
ate from the external medium such sub- 
stances as are like to its own substance, or 
can be converted into them by the vital 
chemistry, rejecting all such as are unlike, 
or not convertable. Very simple organisms 
find assimilable food in the element they 
live in, and the process of separation is 
easy: they have no stomach, not even a 
mouth, much less glands secreting solvent 
fluids. Very complex organisms, on the 
contrary, do not, in the air they breathe, or 
on the earth they tread, find the variety of 
substances necessary to build up their 
bodies ; the substances have to be sought, 
captured, and when found, are not found in 
an assimilable condition, but in a condition 
requiring great changes, mechanical and 
chemical, before they are able to enter into 
the construction of the tissues. 

An example will make this plain: Let us 
first consider the process in the Actinophrys, 
a microscopic animal carefully studied by 
Kolliker.* It is a mere mass of jelly-like 
substance, very contractile, without the 


* Siebold ti. Kolliker’s Zeitschrift fiir Wissens- 
chaftliche Zoologie, 1, 198. 
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slightest trace of organs, without even a 
distinct envelope separable from the mass. 
The outer layer is formed into long tentacu- 
lar filaments, which, like the tentacles of a 
polype, seize hold of young animalcules, or 
even minute crustaceans. The resemblance 
to the polype is carried further: no sooner 
does one of the filaments seize a prey than it 
retracts; all the others round it bend their 
points over the captive, and gradually 
enclose it ; they then retract, and bring the 
food in contact with the body of the animal. 
The point of contact is next seen to yield 
inwards, retracting as the filaments had 
retracted, and, as it deepens, the food sinks 
into the substance of the body, the edges of 
the cavity closing over it. In the centre of 
the body the soluble parts are dissolved, the 
body having resumed its original appear- 
ance. This done, the insoluble parts make 
their way out, much as they made their way 
in; and thus the whole process of ingestion 
and egestion is accomplished. 

We need not pause to trace the episodes of 
the complex story of digestion in the higher 
animals, episodes of mastication, insaliva- 
tion, chymification, chemical transforma- 
tions aiding mechanical actions ; every one 
is familiar with the general facts. Let us 
only note that even milk, which contains all 
the substances needed for the nourishment 
of the child, contains them in a condition 
perfectly useless, as far as the direct and im- 
mediate nourishment of the child is con- 
cerned: until the milk has undergone the 
digestive process, namely, a succession of 
chemical decompositions and recompositions, 
it is no more competent to nourish the mus- 
cles, bones, and nerves of the child, than go 
much chalk and water, which is delusively 
sold as milk in virtuous cities. The mutton 
chop, too, which we justly reckon such ex- 
cellent food, is only ‘* food potential ; ’’ it 
must undergo a very curious series of 
changes before it can be converted into 
blood. Nor is the, business finished there. 
We are erroneously accustomed to consider 
blood as the final stage of food, previous to 
its assimulation. Physiologists trace the 
story of digestion up to this point, and there 
leave it; as story-writers leave thei: heroes 
married, thereby indicating that nothing 
more remains to be said. But just as mar- 
riage is the beginning of a new act in the 
drama, and the act in which all life culmi- 
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nates, so is this blood-formation but the 
commencement of a new series of changes, 
and these the most important. I think it . 
can be shown that the blood itself is not 
more immediately and directly assimilable 
than the mutton chop from which it was 
formed. In its passage through the walls of 
its vessels, it undergoes specific changes, fit- 
ting it for assimilation; without such 
changes it is not assimilable; blood, as 
blood, nourishes no tissue, but lies on it like 
any other foreign substance which must be 
got rid of by reabsorption into the veins—as 
we see when a vessel is ruptured, and the 
blood gets deposited in the parenchyma. 
Blood is, in fact, as Bergmann and Leuckart 
well express it, ‘‘ a depot of assimilable and 
secretory substances ; and its purpose in the 
economy is that of a regulating apparatus, 
which is necessitated by the fluctuations in 
the procuring of food.’’ * 

Remember also, that before Assimilation 
can take place, the food must be rendered 
soluble. Solubility is a primary condition, 
but not the only one. Many soluble sub- 
stances have to undergo chemical changes, 
both of decomposition and allotropism, be- 
fore they form parts of the living body. If 
albumen or sugar be injected into the veins, 
they will not be assimilated, but cast out 
unaltered in the excretions; whereas, if 
injected into the alimentary canal, or into 
the portal vein, which would carry them 
through the laboratory of the liver, they are 
entirely assimulated. 

Thus we see that solubility and transform- 
ation are the two digestive effects, to produce 
which, two agencies are needful, the mechan- 
ical and chemical. From these two points 
all other questions expansively radiate, to 
them they all converge. A single fact strik- 
ingly impresses the mind with a sense of the 
extent to which chemical agency reaches, 
namely, that in the course of four-and- 
twenty hours a sixth part of the whole 
weight of the body is poured into the ali- 
mentary canal, under the form of various 
secretions. Much more fluid is secreted 


from the blood and poured into this canal 
during a single day, than would make up the 
whole mass of fluid circulating in the blood- 
vessels at any given period. 

‘ * Vergleichende, Anatomie und Physiologie, p. 


64. 
t Lehmann: Lehrbuch der Physiol. Chemie. 111. 
226, 2d edit. 
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The reader's attention has been so fully 
directed to this twofold agency of Digestion, 
and especially to its chemical agency, that a 
clear view may be taken of the question 
which must arise as to what, in the ab- 


‘gtract, is the purpose of Digestion. In the 


abstract we may declare it to be the prepar- 
ation of the food, rendering it fitted for 
Assimilation. But if we descend from 
heights of abstraction, and approach con- 
crete questions, we soon find this answer 
including several processes—such as the pre- 
hension and mastication of food, its absorp- 
tion and circulation, its aeration in the 
blood, and finally, its transudation through 
the walls of the capillaries—none of which 
can, without great impropriety, be called 
digestive. We must be more specific. No 
man would confound mastication with 
digestion, or circulation with digestion ; and 
we must therefore limit the term digestion 
to some specific meaning ; mastication is the 
special function of the jaws, circulation of 
the vessels, respiration of the lungs, and 
digestion of the alimentary canal. But even 
this is too vague for our purpose; we must 
affix a still more specific character to Diges- 
tion ; and this may be expressed in the fol- 
lowing formula: That, and that only, is a 
specifically digestive act which takes place 
in an alimentary canal, by means of secre- 
tions capable of chemically modifying the 
food, so as to prepare it for Assimilation. 
The preparation of food we have seen to 
be both mechanical and chemical, but I 
select the latter as the specific characteristic 
of the digestive process, in order to prevent 
confusion. Claude Bernard says: ‘* We can 
ccneeive an animal without any digestive 
apparatus, mechanical or chemical, because 
living in an element which furnishes nutri- 
tive material directly; we can also conccive 
the digestive act reduced to a simple me- 
chanical apparatus which has to press out 
certain alimentary juices capable of nourish- 
ing the tissues without undergoing chemical 
modifications ; but usually the digestive act 
is composed of two orders of phenomena, 
physical and chemical.’’ * This is a brief 
and luminous classification as regards the 
whole animal series, and it well expresses the 
ascending complexity of that series; but 
inasmuch as special functions only make 
their appearance at certain stageg of that 
* Lecons de Physiol, Expérimentale, 11. 490. 
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ascending series, inasmuch as the simpler 
animals have not the special functions of 
more complex animals, we must deny to the 
two first classes of M. Bernard’s series, any 
such special function as Digestion, and con- 
fine it to the third class. We do not, except 
in loose latitude of phrase, speak of the legs 
of an animalcule, meaning its organs of 
progression ; because a leg is a specific organ 
of progression, uniform in its elements 
throughout the series of animals possessing 
legs ; nor should we, otherwise than in easy 
speech, talk of the digestion of a polype, 
meaning thereby its nutrition. The purpose 
of a leg, progression, is fulfilled by the cilia 
which move the animalcule ;. the purpose of 
digestion, preparation of food, is performed 
by the cavity of the polype ; but the specific 
organs, named legs and alimentary canal, 
and the specific functions of those organs, 
walking and digestion, are in both cases 
absent. 

If the reader has followed me thus far, he 
will have understood that, when I doubted 
whether the Actinia digested, there was no 
doubt entertained of their power of prepar- 
ing food, but only of their power of chemi- 
cally digesting it. I doubted, in short, 
whether they should not be separated from 
the more complex animals which digest, and 
whether they should, not rank in M. Ber- 
nard’s second class. We do not calla hut 
or group of cottages a city. We do not 
speak of its commerce, its government, its 
literature; these are social functions devel- 
oped in a complex city, not possible in a 
group of cottages. In the same way, we 
should not expect to find digestion, respira- 
tion, sensation, or any other complex result, 
in animals so simple as a Sea Anemone. 
Nor could the notion ever have gained cur- 
rency, had there been the proper precision 
in our zoological language, and had not the 
‘* fallacy of observation ’’ misled us. 

Now to the experiments. The first point 
to be settled was this: Have the Polypes any 
thing of the nature of a solvent fluid secreted 
by their stomachs? ‘It is obvious,”’ says 
Dr. Carpenter, the latest writer on this sub- 
ject, ‘that a powerfully solvent fluid is 
secreted from the walls of the gastric cavity ; 
for the soft parts of the food which is drawn 
into it are gradually dissolved, and this 
without the assistance of any mechanical 





trituration.”? Obvious, indeed, the fact 
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seems, until it is interrogated a little more 
closely, and then we find, Ist, that no sol- 
vent fluid js secreted; 2d, that the food is 
not dissolved; but only the juices pressed 
out. My first experiment was to test the 
presence or absence of a secretion, which 
was accomplished thus: Tying a narrow 
strip of litmus-paper round a small piece of 
recently caught fish, and fastening it to a 
thread, I gave it to an Anthea cereus who 
greedily swallowed it; another thin slice of 
‘the same fish was folded longitudinally over 
a similar bit of litmus-paper, and given to a 
Crassicornis. If any acid secretion were 
present, the paper would redden ; if not, the 
blue color would remain. On the following 
morning the ejected morsels were examined, 
but not a trace of acid reiiction was visible. 
Repeating the experiment several times 
under varying conditions, I came to the 
conclusion that no‘acid fluid was present in 
the digestive process of the Actinie. There 
still remained a doubt. Solvent secretions 
are eitheracid oralkaline. It was necessary 
to make similar experiments with an alka- 
line regent. This was done, and with simi- 
lar results. Jt is worth noting that M. 
Tlollard equally failed in detecting an acid or 
alkaline reiiction,* which is a confirmation 
of my experiments. 

The Actinie do not effect their preparation 
of nutriment by chemical means ; and in our 
strict sense of the term, they cannot be said 
to digest. I was anxious to see how far 
mechanical means were employed, and for 
this, Reaumur’s admirable experiment was a 
guide. In his day it was supposed that di- 
gestion was a purely mechanical operation, 
the food being ground into a pulp in the 
stomach. Ile took hollow silver balls, per- 
forated with holes, and filling them with 
meat, caused them to be swallowed bya dog. 
When they had remained a suitable period 
in the animal's stomach, they were with- 
drawn by the thread attached to them. If 
the digestive process were mechanical, the 
meat would be protected from all grinding 
action, by the silver covering ; if chemical, 
the meat would be digested; and digested 
(or rather chymified) it proved to be ; show- 


* “Tl est remarquable, et je m’en suis souvent 
assuré, que les papiers réactifs plongés dans cet 
organe, et dans la cavité inférieure, soit au moment 
de la digestion, soit chez l’animal a jefin, ne don- 
nent ancun indice d’acidité, ni d’alcalinité.”— 
“ Etudes Zoologiques sur le genre Actinia.”"—Revue 
et Magazin de Zoologie, No. 4. 1854. 
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ing that asolvent fluid had penetrated the 
holes, and dissolved the meat. I took a 
piece of quill, of about half an inch in 
length, open at both ends, and having six 
good openings cut in the sides, thus affording 
ample means for any solvent fluid to exert its 
action on the roast-beef enclosed in the 
quill. On examination of the ejected quills, 
I found no appreciable difference between 
the contained meat, and similar pieces of 
meat left in the water during the same 
period ; in one of them which had the meat 
protruding somewhat from each end of the 
quill, there was a maceration of the pro- 
truded ends, which looked like a digestive 
effect, but on submitting it to the micro- 
scope, I found the muscle-fibres not at all 
disintegrated, the strix being as perfect as 
in any other part, and the maceration obvi- 
ously of a purely mechanical nature. A 
similar appearance is presented by meat, 
after its ejection by the Actinia : it is pulpy, 
colorless, but the muscles are not disinte- 
grated. 

I dare not pause now to touch upon the 
many topics which are suggested by the con- 
clusion to which these investigations led me. 
It will be enough just to note here the pro- 
gressive complication of the digestive func- 
tion in the progressive complexity of the 
animal series. Starting from the simple 
cell, which draws its nutriment from the 
plasma surrounding it, by a simple process 
of endosmosis, we first arrive at the mouth- 
less Actinophrys or Ameba, which, folding 
its own substance over the food, presses out 
such nutriment as it can ; we then reach the 
Infusory with a mouth, but without 
stomach of any kind; ¢ and the Polype, 
which has a portion of its integument folded 
in, serving both for mouth and stomach, but 
not anatomically differing from the external 
intigument, nor physiologically differing in 
its action from that of the Ameba's gelatin- 
ous substance; we then ascend to the 





t Nobody now believes in Ehrenberg’s Polygas- 
trica, or many-stomached animalcules. 

t Trembley turned a Hydra inside out, and 
found the outside perform the function of a 


muscus membrane is only a reflection of the skin, 
But from what has been advanced in this paper. 
the reader may suspect that, inasmuch as the 
polype has no mucus membrane whatever, the so- 
called stomach not being anatomically distinguish- 
able from the external skin, and the process of. 


digestion.being wholly mechanical, the current 
opinion is not proved by Trembley’s experiment. 





stomach. This has been held as proof that a - 
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Annelids having a real intestine, lying free 
in the general cavity, but only moderately, 
when at all, furnished with secretory appa- 
ratus ; and so on till at length we reach the 
Mammalia, with their marvelously complex 
digestive apparatus. Corresponding with 
this increasing complexity of the organs 
is the increasing complexity of the food 
which the animals digest, from simple gases 
up to meat. 

If all were not so marvellous in Nature, 
would not the marvellous fact that food at 
all exists arrest us? Food is what the organ- 
ism can separate from the world around it, 
converting what it separates into its own 
life. May we not consider Life itself as an 
ever-increasing identification with Nature? 
The simple cell, from which the plant or 
animal arises, must draw light and heat 
from the sun, nutriment from the surround- 
ing world, or else it will remain quiescent, 
not alive, although latent with life, as the 
grains in Egyptian tombs, which, after lying 
thousands of years quiescent in those sepul- 
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chres, are placed in the earth, and then 
smile forth as golden wheat. What we call 
growth, is it not a perpetual absorption of 
Nature, the identification of the individual 
with the universal? And may we not in 
speculative moods consider Death as the 
grand impatience of the soul to free itself 
from the circle of individual activity,—the 
yearning of the creature to be united with 
the Creator ? 

As with life, so also with knowledge, 
which is intellectual life. In the early days 
of man’s history, Nature and her marvellous 
onguings were regarded with but a casual 
and careless eye, or else with the merest 
wonder. It was late before profound and 
and reverend study of her laws could wean 
men from impatient speculations ; and now, 
what is our intellectual activity based on, 
except on the more thorough mental absorp- 
tion of Nature? When that absorption is 
completed, the mystic drama will be sunny 
clear, and all Nature’s process will be visible 
to man, as a divine effluence and life. 





SHAKsPEARE’s Portrait.—The following 
Notes relative to portraits of the great poet oc- 
cur in one of Vertue’s MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum : 

*©A Copy of the Picture of Shakespear, 
painted, and in posesion of the Lord Halifax, 
which picture Sr Godfrey painted for Dryden, 
and Dryden made a Poem on Sr Godfrey. In 
the possession of Mr. H. Howard, 1716. 

‘© The Picture of Shakespear, one original in 

ssession of Mr. Keych of the Temple [1719]. 

e bought it for forty guineas of Mr. Baterton, 
who bought it of Sr W. Davenant, to whom it 
was left by will of John Taylor, who had it of 
Shakespear. It was painted by one Taylor, a 
player, cotemporary with Shakespear and his 
intimate friend. Another of Shakespear, painted 
in oil, by-—., 1595. 

*°1719. Mr. Betterton told Mr. Keck several 
times that the Picture of Shakespear he had 
was painted by John Taylor, a Player, who acted 
for Shakespear. This John Taylor, in his will, 
left it to Sr Will. Davenant, and at the death of 
Sr. William Mr. Betterton bought it, and at his 
death Mr. Keck bought it, in whose possession 
it now is. These following verses, to put under 
the plate [?] of Shakespear, are made by Mr. 
Keck purposely at my request : 

** «Shakespear ! such thoughts inimitable shine; 
Drest in thy words, thy fancy seems Divine, 
¢ *Tis Nature’s Mirrour, where she views each 


grace, 
And all the various Features of her Face.’ ” 





A new Plan for Street Railways.—By J. 
W. Rammell, C. E. London : Edward Stanford, 
1857.—This is a sketch of a plan for an atmos- 
pheric railway to be raised 14 feet above the 
level of the London streets ; only the frame- 
work.of the rail would be erected and support- 
ed by strong cast iron rods, so as to exclude as 
little light and air as possible from the houses 
along the suggested line. It is proposed: to 
make the railway constitute an endless course, 
like a race course, so that the trains would all 
circulate in the same directiou. A subterranean 
railway exists, we believe in Paris; but the 
expence of tunnelling for such an undertaking 
would beenormous. ‘The atmospheric principle, 
though it failed miserably for long distances 
and high speeds, might very possibly prove, as 
the designer hopes, more applicable to such a 
scheme as this, where the distance would be 
short and the average speed very moderate. 
The greater quiet of an atmospheric line would 
render it particularly desirable for such a pur- 
pose.— Economist. 





Srrapa AND SHAKSPEARE.—In reading Vor- 
stius, De Latinitate merito suspectd, the other 
day, I came upon a passage (p. 13.) in which 
that author criticises Strada for using the phrase, 
‘‘integumento corporis se evolvere,’’ instead 
of ‘*mori.’? It seemed worth ‘‘ making note 
of,’’ from its identity in meaning with Hamlet’s 
‘‘shuffle off this mortal coil.”"—Notes and 
Queries. ; 
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DOUGLAS 


From The Athenzeum 13 June. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


Deata has taken from among us a man of 
vast and peculiar force. Heroes dwarf in 
the eyes of their valets; distance lends en- 
chantment to the view; but Douglas Jerrold 
was the greatest marvel to those who knew 
him best. His reading was wide, and his 
memory for what he read prodigious. He 
knew the whole of Shakspeare by heart, and 
every noble line or beautiful image in Faust 
and the Inferno slept within his lips like the 
charge ina gun. He delighted in Eddas and 
Zendavestas,in the lore of the Rabbis, in science 
and in the mysteries of the schoolmen. 
Lightfoot was familiar to him as Rabelais and 
Montaigne, Bacon as Fuller and Donne. 
Yet the powers which made his fame were 
native. He was most widely known perhaps 
by his wit ; for wit catches the sense like a 
torch in a ravine, even though the gold 
mines may lie unnoticed close by. Prophets 
who bear torches through the streets will 
draw a crowd sooner than those who teach 
the wisdom of Solomon. And his wit was 
very nimble, crackling, and original. No 
man could resist its spontaneity and sparkle, 
and it wrote its daily story in London life as 
a thing apart and institutional. But his 
wit, however brilliant, was not his finest gift. 
Indeed, in his serious moments, he would 
laugh at his own repartees as tricks—as.a 
mere habit of mind—which he could teach 
any dull fellow in two lessons! His wit 
made only one side of his genius—sprung in- 
deed fronr a central characteristic—the ex- 
traordinary rapidity of his apprehension. He 
saw into the hearts of things. He perceived 
analogies invisible to other men. These an- 
alogies sometimes made him merry, some- 
times indignant. And as he never hung fire, 
dull people often saw his wrath before they 
understood his reason ; and they blamed him, 
not in truth because he was wrong, but be- 
cause they were slow. 

Jerrold was born in London on the 3rd of 
January, 1803, while Bonaparte was at Bou- 
logne and London was in the riot of antici- 
pated invasion. He was christened Douglas 
William Cerrold, Douglas having been the 
maiden name of his grandmother. His 


father, Samuel Jerrold, was manager of the 
two theatres of Sheerness and Southend, and 
in these sea-places much of his childhood 
passed, in sight of ships, breakers, press- 
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gangs, theatrical stars, female and male, 
black-eyed damsels, and prisoners of - war. 
He was the son of his father’s old age, and 
he held a theory that the children of old 
men, are always nervous, facile and short- 
lived. Few friends or playmates of his own 
age came near him in the theatre or in the 
town ; indeed, he used to say that the only 
boy he knew familiarly at Sheerness was the 
little buoy atthe Nore. Among the theatri- 
cal folks who played on his father’s stage he 
remembered Edmund Kean with peculiar viv- 
idness ; for the descendant of Halifax pleased 


chim by carrying him on the boards in Rolla, 


and still more by his whimsicalities in the 
pantomime. He appeared also on the stage 
with Kean as the Stranger's child. Author 
and actor came together afterwards at Drury 
Lane—in Jerrold’s early London life ; Kean, 
who remembered Jerrold, gave him orders 
and oranges, and Jerrold paid him in admir- 
ation and epigrams. Long years of theatrical 
success—some quarrels and misunderstand- 
ings never cooled the ardor with which the 
Author of ‘* Clovernook ’’ always spoke of 
the great artist .who had been gentle to him 
when a boy. 

Jerrold’s school-days were few and the re- 
sults of his studies at Sheerness unimpor- 
tant. He used to say, with a merry melan- 
choly, that the only prize he carried home 
from school was a prize ringworm. In all 
ways, he was considered a dull boy; at nine 
years of age he could scarcely read. Break- 
ers were the books which he liked to study. 
Frigates rolling past the Nore, and the grand 
tramp of war in Belgium, where Bonaparte 
was staking his last card, drew his imagina- 
tion towards the sea—conquering for a time, 
even his passion for oil lamps, property men, 
and the hot applause of the family theatre. 
To sea he would go and fight the French,— 
entering His Majesty’s service as a midship- 
man on board the Namur. Middies in those 
days had not learnt to drink claret, smoke 
cigars, and quote Keats ; and the mess-room 
was anything but a cross between a boudoir 
in Park Lane and a hole in a Cyder Celler. 
The life was rough, the usage hard, the dis- — 
sipation slight. Sea life was then a passion 
—it is now only a sentiment. Something of 
Nelson’s genius has passed into the navy— 
inextinguishable hate of the French. Jerrold 
caught this fury—natural enough to a boy 
born in the panic of invasion and trained in 
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a war-port; and to his last year there re- 
mained in his writing and in his conversation 
a pulse—so to say—a breath—a suspicion— 
now taking a literary, now a social, now a 
political form—of that stern religion of the 
English in 1804. Though he afterwards 
lived in France for years, educated his chil- 
dren there, and spoke its language with the 
readiness of a practised jester, he never 
seemed to forget his blue cap and gold band, 
but rattled among the fish wives of Boulogne 
and the flower-girls of Paris with the benig- 
nant vivacity of a middy just stepped ashore. 
His commander, Capt. Austen, brother of 
the great novelist, was fond of theatricals, 
and the officers got up private plays. A 


man before the mast painted the scenery and, 


Jerrold superintended the stage. That man 
before the mast was Stanfield, our incompar- 
able marine artist. When Jerrold was 
transferred to another ship, they parted com- 
pany,—t6 meet again after long years on the 
stage of Drury Lane, where Stanfield was 
painting scenery for ‘* The Rent Day.”’ Out 
of these youthful recollections arose, we be- 
lieve, that series of amateur theatricals which 
introduced the extraordinary histrionic genius 
of Mr. Dickens and Mr. Mark Lemon to the 
public, which seeured honorable means to 
two veteran authors, and made the charm 
of so many London seasons. A party of 
friends were walking over Richmond Park, 
chatting of other days, when Jerrold cries— 
‘* Let’s have a play, Mr. Stanfield, like we 
had on board the Namur.” Mr. Dickens 
took up the tale and was acclaimed mana- 
ger; ‘‘ Every Man in his Humor ”’ was se- 
lected, the parts were cast, and the row began. 
After a few months Jerrold returned to 
shore, and came to London in search of for- 
tune. He found it in a printer’s office, in a 
court leading from Salisbury Square ; to the 
proprietors of which he was bound ’prentice. 
Working steadily, and in process of time a 
master in the mechanism of his craft, he 
nevertheless only considered this employment 
as a means to something higher. At this 
time, though the hours of labor were long, 
and there were no compositors’ reading-rooms 
for leisure moments, he attacked Latin and 
Italian ; rose at three in the morning to con- 
strue Virgil and Livy, and passed stormy 
hours with grammari:ns and glossaries before 
he commenced work with the heavy leaders 
and light sketches cf the periodical press— 
DCLXXXIX. LIVING AGE. VOL. XVIII. 22 
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the productions of people enjoying fame and 
pay for writings in which his quick eye de- - 
tected the weak points and the faded splen- 
dors. He began to scribble verse as soon as 
he learned to write; and his sonnets, epi- 
grams, and songs appeared in the sixpenny 
magazines of the day. He was then a mere 
boy, and looked, indeed, like a child. An 
American writer, one of those gentlemen 
from over sea who print Citizen of the World 
on their cards and invent pen-and-ink por- 
traits of celebrities they have never spoken . 
with, once described him as a tiny man who 
walked up the Strand fumbling his thunder- 
bolts. Tiny he was: and before his fine fell 
of hair grisled into a lion’s.mane, he seemed 
almost infantile in the delicate mould of his 
face and the exquisite beauty of his express- 
ion. Emboldened by success, he wrote for 
the stage, to which he felt a family call, and 
produced clouds of pieces ere he was twenty 
—some of which still keep the stage, like 
** More frightened than Hurt,”’ performed at 
Sadler’s Wells. He engaged with Davidge, 
then manager of the Coburg, to produce 
pieces at a salary ; and some of his plays at 
this time, hastily composed, and as he thought 
unworthy of his powers, appeared under the 
name of Mr. Henry Brownrig. In conse-. 
quence of quarrels he went from the Coburg. 
Theatre to the Surrey, with ‘‘ Black-Eyed 
Susan.’’ in his hand. He had brought from 
the quarter-deck of the Namur a love of the 
sea and a knowledge of the service, which 
he turned to account on the stage and in his 
general writings. Salt air sweeps through 
these latter like a breeze and a perfume. 
‘* Black-Eyed Susan,”’ the most successful of 
his naval plays, was written when he was 
scarcely twenty years old,—a piece which 
made the fortune of the Surrey Theatre,— 
restored Elliston from a long course of disas- 
trous mismanagement,—and gave honor and 
independence to T. P. Cooke. Indeed, no 
dramatic work of ancient or modern days 
ever reached the success of this play. It 
was performed, without break, for hundreds 
of nights. All London went over the wa- 
ter, and Cooke became a personage in socie- 
ty, as Garrick had been in the days of Good- 
man’s Fields. Covent Garden borrowed the 
play, and engaged the actor, for. an after- 
piece. A hackney cab carried the trium- 
phant William, in his blue jacket and white 





trousers, from the Obelisk to Bow Street ; 
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and Mayfair maidens wept over the strong 

situations and laughed over the searching di- 
alogue which had moved an hour before the 
tears and merriment of the Borough. On 
the 300th night of representation the walls 

‘of the theatre were illuminated, and vast 
multitudes filled the thoroughfares. When 
subsequently reproduced at Drury Lane it 
kept off ruin for a time even from that mag- 
nificent misfortune. Actors and managers 
throughout the country reaped a golden har- 
vest. Testimonials were got up for Elliston 
and for Cooke on the glory of its success. 
But Jerrold’s share of the gain was slight : 
—about £70 of the many thousands which 
it realized for the management. With unap- 
proachable meanness, Elliston abstained from 
presenting the youthful writer with the value 
of a toothpick; and Elliston’s biographer, 
with a kindred sense of poetic justice, while 
chaunting the praises of Elliston for produc- 
ing ‘* Black-Eyed Susan,” forgets to say who 
wrote the play! When the drama had run 
300 nights, Elliston said to Jerrold, with 
amusing coolness, ‘‘ My dear boy, why don’t 
you get your friends to present you with a 
bit of plate?” 

Many dramas, comic and serious followed 
this first success—all shining with points and 
colors. Among these were ‘ Nell Gwynne,” 
The Schoolfellows,”’ and ‘The House- 
keeper.’’ Drury Lane opened its exclusive 

-doors to an author who had made fortune 
and fame for Elliston and Cooke. But Mr. 
Osbaldiston, who only timidly perceived the 
range and sweep of the youthful genius which 
he woed to his green-room, proposed the 
adaptation of a French piece, offering to pay 
handsomely for the labor. Adapt a French 
piece! The Volunteer rose within him, and 
he turned on his heel with a snort. Drury 
Lane was then in the hands of the French, 
freshly captured, and the boy who had gone 
to sea in order to fight Napoleon refused to 
serve in London under his literary marshals. 
He returned to the theatre after a while with 
his ‘** Bride of Ludgate,”’ the first of many 
ventures and many successes on the same 
boards. ‘“‘The Mutiny at the Nore’ had 
followed the first nautical success, and his 
minor pieces on the Surrey side continued to 
run long and gloriously. But the patent 
‘theatres, with a monopoly. of the five-act 
drama, were strongly garrisoned by the 
French, aided by native troops whom they 
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had raised,—and some of whom, such as 
Poole and Planché, were men of great tech- 
nical skill and facile talent; and he never 
felt his feet secure in either theatre until the 
production of his ** Rent Day,”—a play 
suggested and elaborated from Wilkie’s pic- 
tures. Wilkie sent hima handsome letter 
and a pair of proof engravings with his au- 
tograph. The public paid him still more 
amply. 

A selection from the early writings for the 
stage, made by himself, has been published 
in the Collected Edition of his works. But 
many were unjustly condemned, and among 
those rejected plays the curious seeker will 
find some of the most sterling literary gold. 
His wit was so prodigal, and he prized it so 
little, save as a delight to others, that he 
threw it away like dust, never caring for the 
bright children of his brain, and smiling 
with complacent kindness at people who re- 
peated to him his jeste—as theirown! At 
the least demur, too, he would surrender his 
most happy allusions and his most trenchant 
hits. In one of his plays an old sailor, try- 
ing to snatch a kiss from a pretty girl—as 
old sailors will—got a box .on the ear. 
‘«¢ There,”’ exclaimed Blue-jacket, “like my 
luck ; always wrecked on the coral reefs! ”’ 
The manager, when the play was read in the 
green-room, could not see the fun, and Jer- 
rold struck itout. A friend made a captious 
remark ona very characteristic touch in a 
manuscript comedy—and the touch went 
out :—a cynical dog in a wrangle with his 
much better-half said to her, ‘* My notion 
of a wife of forty is, that a man should be 
able to change her, like a bank-note, for two 
twenties.” 

The best part of many years of his life 
was given up freely to these theatrical taske, 
—for his genius was dramatic—his family 
belonged to the stage—and his own pulpit, as 
he thought, stood behind the footlights. His 
father, his mother, and his two sisters all 
adorned the stage ; his sisters, older than 
himself, had married two managers,—one 
the late Mr. Hammond, an eccentric humor- 
ist and unsuccessful manager of Drury Lane, 
—the other, Mr. Cop sland, of the Liverpool 
Theatre Royal. He \timself fora moment 
retrod the stage, playiiag in his own equisite 


drama, ‘* The Painter of Ghent.’’ But the 


effort of mechanical ropetition wearied a 
brain so fertile in inventii ; and he happily 
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returned to literature and journalism, only 
to re-appear as an actor in the plays per- 
formed by the amateurs at St. James’ Theatre 
and Devonshire House. 

After this time appeared, in succession, 
the greatest and maturest of his comedies. 
In ‘The Prisoner of War,”’ in parts cast 
for them, the two Keeleys harvested their 
highest comic honors. ‘‘ Bubbles of a Day”’ 
followed,—the most electric and witty play 
in the English language; a play without 
story, scenery, or character, but which, by 
mere power of dialogue, by flash, swirl, and 
coruscation of fancy, charmed one of the 
most intellectual audiences ever gathered in 
the Haymarket. Then came ‘ Time works 
Wonders,”’ remarkable as being one of the 
few works in -which the dramatist paid much 
attention to story. ‘The Catspaw,’’ pro- 
duced at the Haymarket,—* St. Cupid,” an 
exquisite cabinet piece, first produced at 
Windsor Castle, and afterwards at the Prin- 
cess’ Theatre, with Mrs. Kean in Dorothy, 
one of the most dainty and tender assump- 
tions of this charming artist,—and ‘The 
Heart of Gold,’’ also produced by Mr. Kean, 
complete the series of his later works. We 
are glad to announce, however, that the dra- 
matist has left behind a finished five-act 
comedy, with the title of “* The Spendthrift,”’ 
for which the managements should be making 
early inquiries. 

Contemporaneously, he had worked his 
way into notice asa prose writer of a very 
brilliant and original type—chiefly through 
the periodicals. His passion was periodicity 
—the power of being able to throw his emo- 
tions daily, or weekly, into the common re- 
servoirs of thought. Silence was to him a 
pain like hunger. He must talk—act upon 
men—briefly, rapidly, irresistibly. For many 
years he brooded over the thought of Punch. 
He even found a publisher—and a wood en- 
graver—and a suitable Punch appeared,— 
but the publisher was less rich in funds than 
he in epigrams, and after five or six numbers 
the bantling died. Some time later, his son- 
in-law, Mr. Mayhew, revived the thought,— 
and our merry companion—now of world- 
wide name—appeared. All the chief writ- 
ings of our author—except ‘* A Man made 
of Money ’’—saw the light in magazines, 
and were written with the devil at the door. 
“*Men of Character’? appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine,—‘*The Chronicles of 
Clovernook ’”’ in the Illuminated Magazine, 
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of which he was founder and editor,—*‘ St. 
Giles and St. James”’ in the Shilling Maga- 
zine, of which he was also founder and editor, 
—and ‘‘ The Story of a Feather,’’ “ Punch’s 
Letters to his Son,’’ and ‘* The Caudle Lec- 
tures’? in Punch. The exquisite gallery of 
Fireside Saints which appear in Punchs’ Al- 
manack for the present year is from his hand. 
Most of these works bear the magazine mark 
upon them—the broad arrow of their origin ; 
but the magazine brand in this case, like the 
brands of famous vintages, if testifying to 
certain accidents of carriage, attests also 
the vigor and richness of the soil from which 
they come. ‘‘ Clovernook ”? is less perfect as 
a work of art than many a book born and 
forgotten since the Hermit fed on dainty 
viands and discoursed of sweet philosophy. 
Some of his essays contributed at an early 
time to the Atheneum and to Blackwood’s 
Magazine rank among the most subtle and 
delicate productions of his muse. But we 
have recently devoted a long article to the 
consideration of his literary merits, and need 
not repeat in this obituary what we have 
said before with greater leisure and more 
calmness than we can now command. 

For seven years past he had devoted him- 
self more exclusively than before to politics. 
Politics, indeed, had always attracted him 
as they attract the strong and the suscepti- 
ble. In the dear old days when Leigh Hunt 
was sunning himself in Horse-monger Lane 
for calling George the Fourth a fat Adonis 
of forty, and the like crimes, he composed a 
political work—in a spirit which would 
probably in those days have sent him to 
Newgate. The book was printed, but the 
publishers lacked courage, and it was only 
to be had in secret. Only a few copies are 
extant. Of late years he had returned to 
politics ; as a writer for the ballot under Mr. 
Wakely, and as sub-editor of the Examiner 
under Mr. Fonblanque; returned to find his 
opinions popular in the country and trium- 
phant in the House of Commons. Of his 
efforts as a journalist we need not speak. 
He found Lloyd’s Newspaper, as it were, in 
the street, and he annexed it to literature. 
He fgund it comparatively low in rank, and 
he spread it abroad on the wings of his 
genius, until its circulation became a marvel 
of the press. 

We have neither time nor heart at this 
moment to draw the portrait of the de- 





ceased. An ampler b'*~“apby will not long 
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be wanting: in which those who knew and 
loved him—and those who knew him best 
loved him most—will be able to paint him 
as the index and interpretation of his work. 
Yet even at a glance, the depth of his in- 
sight, the subtlety of his analysis, the vivid- 
ness of his presentation must strike every 
one who reads. His place among the wits 
of our own time is clear enough. He had 
less frolic than Theodore Hook, less elabo- 
rate humor than Sydney Smith, less quibble 
and quaintness than Thomas Hood. But he 
surpassed. all these in intellectual flash and 
strength. His wit was all steel points,— 
and his talk was like squadrons of lancers in 
evolution. Not one pun, we have heard, is 
to be found in his writings. His wit stood 
nearer to poetic fancy than to broad humor. 
The exquisite confusion of his tipsy gentle- 
man, who, after scraping the door for an 
hour with his latch-key, leans back and 
exclaims, ‘‘By Jove! some scoundrel has 
stolen—stolen—the keyhole !’’ comes as near 
farce as any of his illustrations. His cele- 
brated definition of Dogmatism as ‘* Puppy- 
ism come to maturity ’’ looks like a happy 
pun—but is something far more deep and 
philosophic. Between this, however, and 
such fancies as his description of Australia 
—‘* A land so fat, that if you tickle it with 


a straw, it laughs with a harvest ’’—the dis- 


tance is not great. In his earlier time, be- 
fore age and success had mellowed him to 
his best, he was sometimes accused of ill- 
nature, a charge which he vehemently re- 
sented and which seemed only ludicrous to 
to those privileged with his friendship. To 
folly, pretence, and assumption he gave no 
quarter, though in fair fight; and some of 
those who have tried lances with him long 
remembered his home thrust. We may give 
two instances without offence, for the com- 
batants are all gone from the scene. One 
of those playwrights who occupied Old 
Drury, under the French, against whom he 
waged ceaseless war of epigram, was de- 
scribing himself as suffering from fever of 
the brain. ‘Courage, my good fellow,”’ 
says Jerrold, ‘‘ there is no foundation for 
the fact.” When the flight of Guizot and 
Louis Philippe from Paris was the ‘fresh 
talk of London, a writer of no great parts 
was abusing the Revolution and pitying 
Guizot. ‘* You see,’’ he observed, ‘* Guizot 


and I are both historians—we row in the 
same boat.’’—‘* Aye, aye,” says Jerrold, 
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‘* but not with the same sculls.’’ Yet such 
personal encounters were but the play of the 
panther. No man ever used such powers 
with greater gentleness. Indeed, to speak 
the plain truth, his fault as a man—if it be 
a fault—was a too great tenderness of 
heart. He never could say No. His purse 
—when he had a purse—was at every man’s 
service, as were also his time, his pen, and 
his influence in the world. If he possessed 
a shilling somebody would get sixpence of it 
from him. He had a lending look, of which 
many took advantage. The first time he 
ever saw Tom Dibdin, that worthy gentle- 
man and song-writer said to him—** Young- 
ster, have you sufficient confidence in me to 
lend me a guinea? ’’—** QO, yes,’’ said the 
Author of ‘ Black-Eyed Susan,” “I have 
all the confidence, but I haven’t the guinea.” 
A generosity which knew no limit—not even 
the limit at his bankers—led him into 
trials from which a colder man would have 
easily escaped. To give all that he pos- 
sessed to relieve a brother from immediate 
trouble was nothing ; he as willingly mort- 
gaged his future for a friend as another man 
would bestow his advice or his blessing. 
And yet this man was accused of ill-nature! 
If every one who received a kindness at his 
hands should lay a flower on his tomb, a 
mountain of roses would rise on the last 
resting-place of Douglass Jerrold. 

The deceased died, after a few days’ ill- 
ness, from disease of the heart, at his resi- 
dence, Greville Place, Kilburn Priory, on 
Monday last, the 8th of June. No first- 
class portrait exists of the deceased. Mr. 
Macknee, of Glasgow, painted him, but the 
likeness is a failure.. Two or three others 
tried their hands, with even less success. 
Mr. Mayall and Mr. Watkins have made 
fair photographs of an extremely difficult 
face. Dr. Diamond has also obtained some 
excellent studies—taken only a few days be- 
fore his death. But the oniy Art-memorial 
which completely and truly represents 
Douglass Jerrold to the many who are left 
to mourn his decease is Baily’s bust—now in 
the Manchester Exibition of Art-Treasures. 

The funeral will take place on monday, at 
Norwood cemetry. It is the desire of the 
family that it should be strictly private. 
The friends and admirers of the dead will 
assemble in the cemetry, to hear the funeral 
service, and to whisper over the grave the 
last farewells of the heart. 
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From The Spectator. 
FORTUNE’S RESIDENCE AMONG THE 
CHINESE.* 

Aurnoven this third volume of Mr. For- 
tune’s peregrinations in China does not sub- 
stantially carry the reader over new ground, 
beyond avisit to the great silk district North 
of Shanghae, it is not the least interesting of 
the triad. The traveller exhibits a great 
mastery of his subject. He is more familiar 
with the country and the people. He tray- 
elled in his own character of foreigner, not in 
the guise of a native. He was consequently 
less fettered in his movements, and more at 
leisure to observe. He-was also on more nat- 
ural terms with the people, and in a better 
position to remark facts or elicit character 
than in his earlier journeys, when legs familiar 
with the language, or figuring in the mas- 
querade of a Chinaman, and probably not 
quite at his ease. 

The primary object of Mr. Fortune was to 
engage the services of a number of ‘“ first- 
rate black tea manufacturers ’*; and to pro- 
cure ‘large supplies of tea-seeds, plants, 
and implements such as were used in the best 
districts, for the Government plantations in 
the Northwest provinces of India.”” In this 
he was successful, through his own exertions 
and the assistance of some native agents in 
hiring the laborers ; but he did a good deal 
more. He inspected the mode of scenting 
teas and making the celebrated ‘‘ caper’’ 
tea, and he gives particular information upon 
both branches of mauufacture. In his visit 
to the silk districts, he describes the manner 
of feeding and tending the silk-worms and 
winding their cocoons, as well as the mul- 
berry-leaves and the culture of the tree. He 
also collected a great number of new plants, 
which arrived safely in India or England, 
and will add to the variety and beauty of 
gardens, very -possibly in the end to the 
direct advantage of the community. 

On all these subjects Mr. Fortune furnishes 
information of a practical kind, which may 
prove the most interesting parts of the work 
to botanists or persons engaged in the tea 
and silk trades. For general readers the 
picture of the social state of China will 

* A Residence among the Chinese; Inland, on the 
Coast, and at Sea. Being a Narrative of Scenes 


and Adventures ines ird Visit to China, from 
1853 to 1856. By Robert Fortune, Honorary Mem- 


ber of the Agri-Hort. Society of India; Author of 


“A Journey to the Tea Countries,” &c. With 
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doubtless form the most attractive feature. 
The impressions Mr. Fortune leaves of the 
character, manners, condition, and even hap- - 
piness of the people away from the great 
seaport towns, is of a favoroble kind. Not 
less so are the indications he presents of the 
high and very remarkable civilization that 
China has reached, now “ stationary,’’ in 
Adam Smith’s phrase, if not ‘‘ declining,” 
but still vital. It preserves if it does not 
increase the great public works of en older 
time ; it sustains useful and even fine arts, 
so as to furnish a dense population with the 
necessaries and comforts of life in a higher 
degree than is supposed;. and it upholds 
public order by a regular system of adminis- 
tration, however corrupt the administrators 
may often be. Mr. Fortune was a foreigner, 
and of a nation which not many years since 
had carried war along the coasts of the dis- 
tricts in which he was travelling, and he had 
passed beyond the lines fixed by treaty for 
the wanderings of the ‘ White Devils” ; 
yet, though exciting intense curiosity, he was 
never in the slightest degree insulted in the 
country: only once in a town, and that 
seemed rather an attempt at robbery. In 
the villages he was received with much at- 
tention ; volunteers offered to show him the 
sights or give him information, while the 
more respectable would invite him to rest 
and press him to partake of the flowing cup 
of tea. His picture of the peasantry and 
small farmers—industrious, hospitable, con- 
tented-looking, and frequently dwelling in a 
beautiful country—has a touch of Arcadia 
about it, with an English look such as im- 
agination associates with ‘‘ the time that was 
ere England’s griefs began.” There was not 
so much hospitality in towns, unless in con- 
nection with the authorities, when the 
traveller introduced himself, but equal good- 
nature, though of a more familiar kind. 

The Jesuits and early writers have fully 
described the great works of China; some 
of them, indeed, ranking among ‘‘ the won- 
ders of the world.’? None that Mr. Fortune 
saw reach to this height; for he seems 
mostly to have been in quiet country places. 
His incidental descriptions seem to us to leave 
a stronger impression of the extent and utility 
of the local works, than is derived from the 
general panegyric. The system of canals 
North of Ningpo, especially between Shang- 
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hae and Nankin, is wonderful; apparently 
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far surpassing the artificial water-communica- 
tion of this country, which hardly existed a 
century ago. Nor is it in canals only, that 
imply some public authority to execute, but 
in large works which appear to be under- 
taken by proprietors or cultivators for the 
sake of joint individual advantage. The 
description that follows is from the silk 
country. 


*« T spent the next few days in the vivinity 
of Nan-tsin; and as it may be considered 
the centre of the great silk country of China, 
I shall endeavor now to give a description of 
the cultivation and appearance of the mul- 
berry trees. 

‘‘ The soil over all this district is a strong 
yellow loam, well mixed and enriched by 
vegetable matter ; jst such a soil as pro- 
duces excellent wheat crops in England. 
The whole of the surface of the country, 
which at one period has been nearly a dead 
level, is now cut up, and embankments 
formed for the cultivation of the mulberry. 
It appears to grow better upon the surface 
and sides of these embankments than upon 
level land. The low lands, which are, 
owing to the formation of these embank- 
ments, considerably lower than the original 
level of the plain, are used for the produc- 
tion of rice and other grains and vogetables. 
It is therefore on the banks of canals, rice- 
fields, small lakes and ponds, where the mul- 
berry is generally cultivated, and where it 
seems most at home. But although large 
quantities of rice and other crops are grown 
in the silk districts, yet the country, when 
viewed from a distance, resembles. a vast 
mulberry garden, and when the trees are in 
full leaf it has a very rich appearance. 

‘‘The variety of mulberry cultivated in 
this district appears to be quite distinct from 
that which is grown in the Southern parts of 
China and in the silk districts of India. Its 
leaves are much larger, more glossy, and 
have more firmness and substance than any 
other variety which has come under my 
notice. It may be that this circumstance 
has something to do with the superior quality 
of the silk produced in the Hoo-chow coun- 
try, and is worthy of the notice of silk- 
growers in other parts of the world.”’ 


Here is a similar series of works, though 
with a different object. \ 


“TIT moored my boat at a little distance 
from the town, and determined to remain in 
the neighborhood long enough to examine 
everything of interest which might present 
itself. Although the country was compara- 
tively level near the banks of the stream, 
yet I was now surrounded on all sides by 
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hills, and the flat alluvial plain of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang was quite shut out from my view. 
In its general features it was rather curious 
and striking. Everywhere it was cut up 
into ponds and small lakes, and wide em- 
bankments of earth seemed to cross it in all 
directions. At the first view it was difficult 
to account for this state of things, and I 
could not get any satisfactory reason for it, 
either from my servants or boatmen. I 
knew well, however, that the Chinese have 
a good and substantial reason for everything 
they do, and determined to apply. to some 
farmer as the most likely person to enlighten 
me. One day when out on an excursion in 
the country I met an intelligent-looking 
ame and to him I applied to solve the diffi- 
culty. 

ie These embankments,’ said he, ‘ which 
you now see cutting up the country in all 
directions, were formed many hundred years 
ago by our forefathers, in order to protect 
themselves and their crops from being washed 
away by the floods. The vast plain, through 
which you have come from Shanghae, is 
scarcely any higher in level than where we 
now stand, for you will observe the tide ebbs 
and flows quite up to Mei-che. With this 
slow drainage from our mountain streams to 
the Eastward we have frequently a large 
body of water pouring down upon us from 
the West, which overflows the river’s banks 
and carries everything away before it. The 
embankments which you observe running in 
all directions are intended to check these 
floods, and prevent them from extending 
over the country.’ 

‘Upon giving the matter a little con- 
sideration, I had no doubt that the explana- 
tion given by the Chinese farmer was a 
correct one, and that however strange these 
embankments might appear they were neces- 
sary for the safety of this part of the coun- 
try.’ 

The silk trade, like the tea trade in China, 
and the butter and cheese trade formerly in 
England, or the pork trade in Ireland, is 
carried on by peasants and small farmers 
rather than by large cultivators. It is the 
aggregate collected from-innumerable quar- 
ters that forms the heap. The Buddhist 
monastery of the following extract seems to 
have been a receptacle for many owners, or 
an exception. The management of the silk- 
worm requires uncommon care and vigilance, 
and can only be carried on where wages are 
very low, and perhaps with a population 
bred to the business. 


‘In sailing up this river, I observed that 
the plantations of mulberry still formed the 
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staple crop of the country on all the flat 
lands which were raised above the surface of 
the rice-fields. About sixty le West of Hoo- 
chow-foo I observed a large monastory not 
very far from the banks of the river, and as 
it seemed situated in the midst of rich and 
luxuriant vegetation, I determined to moor 
my boat to the banks of the river, and 
remain in the neighborhood a few days. As 
I was going up the road in the direction of 
the temple, I met an old respectable-looking 
priest, carrying a kind of flute or flageolet 
in his hand, which he induced now and then 
to give out not unmusical sounds. His head 
was shaven after the manner of the priests 
of Buddha; but the three nails on his left 
hand were each about two inches in wenats 
—denofing that he did not earn his bread by 
the sweat of his brow, and that in fact he 
was one of the superiors in the order to 
which he belonged. This old gentleman met 
me in the most dignified manner, and did 
not express the least surprise at seeing a 
foreigner so far from home. He asked me 
to accompany him home to his temple, and 
when we arrived there he introduced me to 
his own quarters and desired his servants to 
set tea and cakes before me. He then led 
me over all the halls and temples of the 
monastary ; which, although very extensive, 
were in a most dilapidated condition. They 
were too much like buildings of this kind in 
other parts of the country to require any 
further notice. 

‘‘Tf there was little to notice in these 
temples with reference to Buddhism and its 
rites, there were objects of another kind 
which soon attracted my attention. The 
halls and outhouses of the monastery seemed 
to be converted for the time into a place for 
feeding silk-worms. Millions of these little 
animals were feeding in round sieves, placed 
one above another in open framework made 
for this purpose. So great was the number 
of the worms, that every sieve—and there 
must have been many hundreds of them— 
was crammed quite full. In one large hall 
I observed the floor completely covered with 
worms. I shall never forget the peculiar 
sound which fell upon my ear as I opened 
the door of this hall. It was early in the 
morning, the worms had been just fed, and 
were at the time eagerly devouring the fresh 
leaves of the mulberry. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of little mouths were munching the 
leaves, and in the stillness atound this sound 
was very striking and peculiar. The place 
too seemed so strange—a temple—a place of 
worship with many huge idols, some from 
twenty to thirty feet in height, looking 
down upon the scene on the floor. But toa 
Chinese there is nothing improper in con- 
verting a temple into a granary or a silk- 
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worm establishment for a short time if it is 
required, and I pe the gods of the place 
are supposed to look down with approbation 
on such scenes of peaceful industry. 

‘‘ When from the large number of worms 
it is necessary to feed them on floors of 
rooms and halls, there is always a layer of 
dry straw laid down to keep them off the 
damp ground. This mode of treatment is 
resorted to from necessity, and not from 
choice. The sieves of the establishment, 
used in the framework I have already no- 
ticed, are greatly preferred. 

‘‘ Whether the worms are fed on sieves or 
on the floor, they are invariably cleaned 
every morning. All the remains of the 
leaf-stalks of the mulbery, the excrement 
of the animals, and other impurities, are 
removed before the fresh leaves are given. 
Much importance is attached to this matter, 
as it has a tendency to keep the worms ina 
clean and healthy condition. The Chinese 
are also very particular as regards the 
amount of light which they admit during 
the period the animals are feeding. I al- 
ways observed the rooms were kept partially 
darkened; no bright light was allowed to 
penetrate. In many instances the owners 
were most unwilling to open the doors, for 
fear, as they said, of disturbing them ; and 
they invariably cautioned me against mak- 
ing any unnecessary noise while I was ex- 
amining them. 

‘¢ At this time nearly all the labor in this 
part of the country was expended on the 
production of the silk-worm. In the fields 
the natives were seen in great numbers 
busily engaged in gathering the leaves; 
boats on the rivers were fraught with them ; 
in the country market-towns they were ex- 
posed for sale in great quantities, and every 
thing told that they were the staple article 
of production. On the other hand, every 
cottage, farm-house, barn, and temple, was 
filled with its thousands of worms, which 
were fed and tended with the greatest 
care.”” 

The silk trade is not, like the English dairy 
trade, a matter of contract, a firm engaging 
to take all the produce of the farm ata 
stipulated price, but a matter of bargain on 
each particular sale. 


‘¢ There are many good streets and valua- 
ble shops in Nan-tsin, but they are very 
much like what I have seen and described in 
other cities in China. What struck me 
most was the large quantity of raw silk 
which was here exposed for sale. Soon 
after day-light, the country-people began 
to arrive with their little packets of silk, 
which they intended to sell to the mer- 
chants. The shops for the purchase of this 
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article appeared to be very numerous in all 
the principal streets. Behind the counter 
of each shop stood six, eight, and sometimes 
more, clean, respectable-looking men, who 
were silk-inspectors, and whose duty was to 
examine the quality of the silk offered for 
sale, and to name itsvalue. It was amusing 
to notice the quietness of these men com- 

red with the clamorous crowds who stood 
in front of their shops with silk for sale. 
Each one was expatiating on the superior 
quality of his goods and the lowness of the 
offer that had been made to him. Many of 
the vendors were women, and in all instances 
they were the most noisy. The shop-men 
took every thing very quietly, and rarely 
offered a higher price than they had done in 
the first instance. But notwithstanding all 
the noise and bustle, every thing seemed to 
go on satisfactorily ; and when the money 
was paid the people went off in high spirits, 
apparently well satisfied with the sales they 
had effected.” 


The remarkable industry of the Chinese, 
and their extensive internal trade, both 
wholesale and retail, are well known. 
Western Europe is aware of their number 
of publications, their written drama, their 
acted entertainments, and their social par- 
ties. It is not so well known, perhaps, that 
they have collectors of verti, as earnest and 
critical as those of Europe, if mayhap 
better at a bargain. They also seem to have 
a class of gentlemen—that is, men of wealth 
or competence, with a turn for particular 
studies, possessing habitual courtesy, and a 
readiness to impart information when noth- 
ing is to be got by it. It follows that there 
are curiosity-shops; and Mr. Fortune, 
being a collector himself, made the acquaint- 
ance of dealers and collectors. There is 
some curious, and in the arts of porcelain 
especially some critical matter, on this sub- 
ject of verti. These are a few samples. 


‘* Before leaving this part of the country, 
I paid a visit to another Chinese gentleman, 
whose acquaintance I had formerly made in 
an old curiosity shop, in Ningpo. Like 
myself, he was an ardent admirer and col- 
lector of ancient works of art, such as speci- 
mens of China, bronzes, enamels, and arti- 
cles of that description. Neither of us 
collected what @re commonly known as 
curios, such as ivory balls, grotesque and 
ugly carvings in bamboo or sandal-wood or 
soapstone, and such things as take the fancy 
of captains of ships and their crews of jolly 
tars when they visit the Celestial Empire. 
Above all things, our greatest horror was 
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modern chinaware, an article which proves 
more than any thing else in the country 
how much china has degenerated in the 
arts. The vendors of such things as we 
were in the habit of collecting knew us both 
well, and not unfrequently made us pay for 
the similarity of our tastes. Oftentimes I 
was informed, on asking ‘the price of an 
article, that my Tse-kee friend was anxious 
to get it, and had offered such and sucha 
price ; and I have no doubt the same game 
was played with him. That what they told 
me was sometimes true I have no doubt, for 
in more than one instance I have known 
specimens purchased by him the moment he 
heard of my arrival. But for all this ri- 
valry we were excellent friends, and he fre- . 
quently invited me to visit him and see his 
collections when I came to Tse-kee. 

‘¢T found him the owner and occupant of 
a large house in the centre of the city, and 
apparently a man of considerable wealth. 
He received me with the greatest cordiality, 
and led me in the usual way to the seat of 
honor at the end of the reception-hall. His 
house was furnished and ornamented with 

reat taste. In front of the room in which 
i had been received was a little garden, con- 
taining a number of choice plants in pots, 
such as azaleas, camelias, and dwarfed trees 
of various kinds. The ground was paved 
with sandstone and granite, and while some 
of the pots were placed on the floor, others 
were standing on stone tables. Small bor- 
ders fenced with the same kinds of stone 
were filled with soil, in which were growing 
creepers of various kinds which covered the 
walls, * * * * This pretty, fairy-like 
scene was exposed to our view as we sat sip- 
ping our tea, and with all my English prej- 
udice I could not but acknowledge that it 
was exceedingly enjoyable.” 

The Chinese do not value foreign works 
of art; but it should be remembered that 
their training and education, however excel- 
lent it may be of its kind, is altogether 
Chinese; and they have not sufficient knowl- 
edge of foreign modes of thought to relish 
foreign productions. As in other places 
nearer home, real art seems to be declining, 
and China, like Europe, has its ‘lost 
arts.’” 

There is a darker side to the favorable 
picture; and one not altogether easy to 
explain, unless upon the principal of origi- 
nal sin—the innate depravity of human na- 
ture, which breaks forth with opportunity. 
The vileness and brutality of the rabble in 
some of the seaports, the perpetual robberies 
and frequent murders of the pirates om the 
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coasts, can be explained upon the ground of 
evil habits and associations. The crimes 
perpetrated at Shanghae by a body of so- 
called rebels, but in reality of robbers, may 
be put upon their profession ; and those of 
the actual insurgents upon bad characters 
who have joined the army with the hope of 
plunder. The Imperialists, however—a 
commissioned force with regular authorities 
at its head—outdid everybody. Therobbers 
while in possession of Shanghae fleeced it 
pretty well, and committed acts of violence ; 
but the Emperor’s agents destroyed it. 

Mr. Fortune of course has his opinions 
about the war. Upon-the case of the par- 
ticular lorcha he passes no judgment, but he 
doubts the propriety of any lorchas being 
allowed to hoist the British flag. They are 
only engaged in smuggling and irregular 
business, which they often vary by piracy or 
something very like it. He thinks the right 
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to enter Canton was improperly waived at 
the beginning—we should determinedly have 
enforced it chen ; but that it was improperly 
urged now, because Commissioner Yeh could 
not grant it. Upon the necessity of carry- 
ing on the war vigorously he has no doubt. 
The Chinese cannot comprehend lenity ; any 
mercy shown them they would set down to 
fear. He agrees with Sir John Davis, (in 
the additional chapter to his new edition of 
China,) that an example should be made of 
Canton and its rabble. This ought to have 
been done in the last war. The several op- 
portunities that were then foregone only 
encouraged the ruffians in their self-conceit. 
He also agrees with the same high authority 
in the opinion that we should not attack 
the Northern ports unless they take part in 
the conflict. Mr. Fortune suggests the oc- 
cupation of Chusan, with a direct action 
upon Pekin. 





Cuemicat Socrety.—Jan. 19.—A paper was 
read, by Mr. Lawes and Dr. Gilbert, ‘‘ On the 
Composition of Wheat, Flour, and Bread.’’ 
The authors described the results of an extended 
course of experiments, in which the wheat was 
traced throughout from the field to the bakery. 
The crops under examination were grown each 
successive year from 1845 to 1854 inclusive. In 
1846, which year yielded altogether the most 
fully matured crops, the proportion of nitrogen 
was lowest, and in 1853 when the crops were 
altogether poorest, the proportion of nitrogen 
was highest. The characters of a highly ma- 
tured crop are, low proportion of water, low 
proportion of ash, and low proportion of nitro- 
gen. In reference to the effect of manuring, it 
appeared that in crops manured with both nit- 
rogenized and mineral matters, there was the 
best produce and the greatest reduction in the 
proportion of nitrogen. The character of the 
ash of wheat, though subject to considerable 
variations in poor crops, was found in well-ma- 
tured produce to have great fixity of composition. 
The character of the ash, moreover, was very 
independent of the nature of the manure, but 
it was observed that the proportion of lime in- 
creased with the high maturation of the crop. 
In reference to the products of the mill, the bran 
was found to yield 10 times as much ash, and 
1 1-2 times as much nitrogen as did the house- 
hold flour. The authors estimated the amount 


of water in bread at from 36 to 38 per cent., 
and considered that 100lb. of flour yielded on 
the average 138lb. of bread. Their experiments 
showed that the loss of dry matter in fermenta- 
tion is extremely small, certainly less than 1 per 
cent. They considered that the average amount 
of nitrogen in bread was 1.3 per cent. It is 
well known that millers and bakers consider the 
excellence of flour to be in proportion to the 
amount of starch. Contrary to the opinion of 
Liebig, and of most chemical physiologists, the 
authors maintained that the bakers’ standard is 
the correct one ; or at any rate that the least 
nitrogenized bread contains an ample sufficiency 
of nitrogen, and that the great demand for food 
is for its respiratory or carboniferous constitu- 
ents. From a large number of analyses of flour, 
in which the gluten was separated mechanically, 
it appeared that, both in Europe and America, 
in proceeding from the north to the south, the 
proportion of gluten gradually increased, and, 
consequently, according to the authors’ criterion 
of high maturation, the most matured crops 
were grown in the coldest latitudes.—Dr. Marcet 
was indisposed to admit the authors’ conclusions 
in reference to the low value of the nitrogenized 
constituents, and referred to some experiments 
showing, that the more highly nitrogenized is 
the character of the food, the less is the quantity 
of food required. 
































































































































































































































































































































































346 MEMORIALS OF 
MEMORIALS OF ANDREW CROSSE THE 
ELECTRICIAN.* 

Ir is just twenty-one years since the Brit- 
ish Association and the world at large were 
startled by a statement, that a man unknown 
to public fame had not only succeeded in 
producing known combinations of existing 
substances (which no chemists had yet ac- 
complished) by means of electricity, but 
some combinations novel even to chemists. 
Shortly afterwards, it was announced that 
the same person had produced an unknown 
species of insect life by electrical experiments, 
or at all events insect life had been produced 
in positions that would have been destructive 
to life or the germs of life if placed there 
accidentally. The inference was obvious. 
Electricity could not only endow matter with 
forms, and apparently properties, but even 
produce life. Hence, the eternity of matter 
being assumed, we had in electricity an effi- 
cient cause of creation; and as the elder 
Herschel saw the elements of the universe in 
the nebular embryo, and La Place demon- 
strated how the solar system was formed, by 
a wonderful calculation, (even though the 
nebular hypothesis should turn out to be 
altogether erroneous), 80 in Andrew Crosse 
we had the discoverer of the ‘ anima 

mundi.” 

Not much if any thing has come of it. 
There might have been accident or rather 
error; but that Crosse did not make the 
systematic discoveries in electricity which an 
extraordinary apparatus, great activity, zeal, 
and indstry, with considerable genius for the 
task, and the labors of more than half a cen- 
tury, would seem to promise, is to be ascribed 
to a deficiency of character. It is not mere 
ability or capability that suffices for success 
in any thing. Even poetical, oratorical, or 
artistical genius, is perhaps more widely dis- 
tributed than is generally supposed. Ex- 
cepting absolutely lazy people, there is not 
probably so much difference in the industry 
of men as might be imagined. One person 
will work as much and almost as hard as 
another without any thing of consequence 
to show for it at last; because the labor 
which attains great excellence is steadily 
directed and sustained to a distinct end, each 
step being not only an advance itself, but a 
means of making further advances till the 
*  y Scientific and oy, of Andrew 
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Crosse, the Electrician. Published Longman 
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goal is reached, whereas the bulk of men, 
even engaged in what may be termed mental 
labor, work in a desultory way, or confine 
themselves to small and limited tasks. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Crosse, her husband foresaw 
and predicted the electric telegraph so long 
ago as 1816; but he seems never to have 
made any attempt to realize his idea, though 
the isolated situation of his house close by 
the Quantock Hills in Somersetshire, and 
his gigantic apparatus, with its wires spread- 
ing over his grounds, were admirably adapted 
for the necessary experiments. His first dis- 
coveries as to the possibility of producing old 
or forming new substances by electricity 
seem to have been made fourteen or fifteen 
years before they were announced at the 
meeting of 1836; but they do not appear to 
have been systematically pursued ; still less 
did he appear to have attempted to investi- 
gate the laws on which the facts depended. 
He made some curious and apparently con- 
vincing experiments, tending to show the 
important influence of electricity on the im- 
provement of wine and on the growth of 
vegetation ; he tried an experiment by which 
impressions of coins could be produced on 
marble; plaster casts he hardened to marble 
by electricity; he carried on some experi- 
ments to show the power of electricity over 
metals, and its utility (if it could be cheaply 
managed) in separating the metal from the 
ore. But he more or less stopped with his 
first experiments, not pursuing them to com- 
plete results, still less endeavoring to discover 
the principles on which they rested. There 
is nothing censurable in this, unless it be 
that censure which is contained in the par- 
able of the talent; but completeness in 
science is equivalent to perfection in poetry 
or the arts. Many can form plans, many 
begin them ; completion is the difficulty. 
The position of Mr. Crosse may appear to 
have had something to do with his imperfect 
if not desultory labors. His family was an- 
cient, his income from landed property suffi- 
cient if not ample for the life of a country 
gentleman ; and his personal habits appear 
to have been simple enough ; but he lived 
all his life in pecuniary difficulties. The 
story as told by Mrs. Crosse is the usual one. 
‘¢ He had no business habits, and was want- 
ing altogether in common prudence ; he im- 
plicitly trusted, without discrimination, all 





those around him. Of course he soon be- 
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came a dupe to the dishonesty of some, and 
a victim of his own and others’ miemanage- 
ment.’? He would perhaps have done better 
had he put himself into the hands of some 
ohe respectable agent; but he did what 
Chesterfield says never answers, he became 
his own steward: He repaired and rebuilt 
‘farm-houses and their offices, cut down and 
planted timber, made improvements, and 
engaged in all the operations of an agricul- 
turist and a ‘‘ manager,’’ without under- 
standing what he was about. Besides these 
home details and pecuniary entanglements, 
he mixed somewhat in county business and 
politics, and wrote verses, (which, however, 
Davy and others had done before him.) For 
a good many years he was also harassed by 
domestic afflictions in the shape of deaths of 
children, together with the failing health and 
final decease of his first wife and a much- 
loved brother. These things, no doubt, must 
have interrupted and distracted his scientific 
pursuits; but had there existed the natural 
disposition to carry a subject to its deter- 
mined end, they would scarcely have pre- 
vented the accomplishment. 

Although succintly presenting the events 
of Crosse’s life, the volume before us is less 


a regular biography (which, indeed, it does 
not pretend to be) than a biographical med- 
ley. Besides an account of his family and | P 


life, there are memorials of the electrical 
pursuits and experiments of Andrew Crosse, 
pretty full extracts from his correspondence, 
and a copious supply of the electrician’s 
verses. There are also some anecdotes of 
other celebrities besides the hero, for at times 
he lived a good deal in the world; and some 
lively traits of the man himself. Here is 
the home ménage of a natural philosopher. 


‘* At Fyne Court Mr. Crosse was surround- 
ed by a perfect chaos of apparatus. Cer- 
tainly the old house had more a philosophic 
than a domestic air about it. The family 
plate was occasionally called on to make 
contributions to the crucible, which, with 
the aid of the laboratory furnace, converted 
tea-pots, tankards, and old-fashioned spoons, 
into chemically pure silver in a very short 
space of time. A great deal of the glass 
and china of the house was not suffered to 
remain in vulgar use, but was dedicated to 
nobler purposes, and was formed into bat- 
teries or other electrical arrangements. The 
rooms generally seemed in a process of re- 
solving themselves into laboratories or other 
kinds of scientific dens. You were perfectly 
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comfortable, perfectly at home, under that 
hospitable roof; but, to speak in geological 
language, the house +4 to be rather in 
a transition state. Lady Lovelace, who was 
often a guest at Fyne Court, used to say 
‘that the dinner-hour was an accident in 
the day’s arrangements.’ 

‘‘There isa story, that after Mr. Crosse 
had finished building the sixth or seventh 
furnace in his laboratory, he said, with an 
air of great satisfaction. ‘I consider now 
that my house‘is thoroughly furnished.’ 

‘*The old place had got into a terrible 
habit of wanting repair. In a storm the 
slates of the roof seemed as if positively elec- 
trified and flew right and left in mutual re- 

ulsion. When i first saw Fyne Court it 
it was beseiged by an army of masons and 
carpenters; Mr. Crosee’s large philosophical 
room had fallen down. Dr. Buckland, at 
the inauguration meeting of the Archzologi- 
cal Society at Taunton, gave a humorous 
description of this accident ; attributing the 
circumstance to the effects of misguided 
lightning, which the electrician was supposed 
to have trifled with. The facts of the case, 
however, were more prosaic. A bad archi- 
tect and a dishonest builder were the real 
foundation of the mischief. In the autumn 
of 1849 this room had just been rebuilt ; 
but in the midst of all these disturbances 
numbers of batteries were at work in differ- 
ent corners of the house. You were taken, 
perhaps, to an underground celler to sed the 
of an agate that was forming in an 
electrified solution. Shortly afterwards you 
might find yourself in a mysterious chamber, 
‘dark as Erebus, black as night,’ excepting 
where it was — lit by the magician-look- 
ing lamp, carried by the philosopher himeelf. 
There was no sound in that silent room, 
except the ceaseless and regular dropping of 
water, an electrical arrangement for favori g 
the growth of crystals, in imitation of Na- 
ture’s processes in her subterranean caverns.”’ 

The electric wires extended a long way 
through the grounds, supported on poles ap- 
parently in the manner of the electric tele- 
graph; their extent giving their master 
great electrical power. It is not a matter 
of wonder that many years ago, ere railways 
and cheap literature had enlightened the 
bucolic mind, such proceedings as electrical 
experiments involve should throw suspicion 
over their conductor. 

‘¢ Crosse at a County Meeting.— When he 
attempted to speak, a knot of farmers hissed 
and hooted, and would not fora long time 
suffer him to be heard. A stranger, a com- 
mercial man from the North of England, 
noticed the extreme wrath of this particular 













































































































































































group, and turning to some one‘near him, 
said, ‘ Why are these farmers so angry with 
that gentleman? who is he?’ ‘ Why, don’t 
you know him? that’s Crosse of Broomfield, 
the thunder and lightning man; you can’t 

o near his cursed house at night without 
Daas of your life ; them as have been there 
haveseen devils, all surrounded by lightning, 
dancing on the wires that he hes put up 
round his grounds.’ ”” 

** Bottling Lightning.—A large party had 
come from a distence to see Mr. Crosse’s ex- 
periments and apparatus. He had been 
taking them to different parts of the house, 
as was his wont, explaining his various 
philosophical arrangements: at length, on 
arriving at the organ-gallery, he exhibited 
two enormous Leyden jars, which, he could 
charge at pleasure by the conducting wires, 
when the state of the atmosphere was suffi- 
ciently electrical. An old gentleman of the 
wad contemplated the arrangement with a 
ook of grave disapprobation; at length, 
with much solemnity, he observed, Mr. 
Crosse, don"t you think it is rather impious 
to bottle the lightning?’ ‘ Let me answer 
9g question 4 asking another,’ replied 

fr. Crosse, laughing, ‘ don’t you think, sir, 
it might be considered rather impious to bot- 
tle the rain-water?’ ’’ 


‘6 A little learning is a dangerous thing.’ 
—I remember an anecdote connected with 
the arrangements of the atmospheric con- 
ductor in the organ-gallery which caused 
some amusement at the time. The servants 
were always desired to avoid touching any 
of the apparatus; but it appears that a 
house-maid, who was carrying on her voca- 
tion of dusting, went “P and touched the 
brass cylinder bearing the words ‘ Noli me 
tangere.’ There was a considerable amount 
of electricity present in the atmosphere, and 
she got arather severeshock. She forthwith 
went to her master, and complained that 
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» That nasty thing in the gallery had nearly 
knocked her down.’ ‘I thought that I told 
‘you never to touch the a said Mr. 
Crosse. ‘ Yes, sir; but 1 thought you had 
| written “* No danger’’ on it!’ If all bad 
translators were so corrected, it would save 
the world a great deal of literary trash.’’ 


‘« Electricity and Vegetation.—He invari- 
ably found that negative electricity was in- 
| jurious to all vegetation except the develop- 
| ment of _~ Positive electricity, on the 
| other hand, he found most favorable to all 

vegetation except all fungoid appearances, 
which it entirely checked. In the course of 
| bis experiments he constantly found fungi 
growing in copper and other acid solutions. 

n one occasion a ee fungus 
grew out of electrified hydrosulphuret of 
potash ; and frequently I have myself seen 
the surface of an electrified fluid covered, or 
nearly so, by a thick flesh-like fungus, that 
was strong enough to bear a considerable 
weight, and which was so tough as hardly to 
be torn apart by the fingers. 

‘* Mr. Crosse considered that the roots and 
leaves of plants were in opposite states of 
electricity ; and he often proposed trying to 
make a battery of growing plants, or at least 
an arrangement that might prove that elec- 
tricity was present. I remember his descrip- 
tion of a very elegant experiment on some 
roses. He had two branches cut from the 
same tree; they were as nearly alike as it 
was possible, with the same number of buds, 
and both equally blown. An arrangement 
was made by which a negative current of 
electricity was passed through one, a positive 
current through the other. In a few hours 
the negative rose drooped and died; but the 
po continued its freshness for nearly a 
ar, the rose itself became full blown, 
and the buds expanded, and survived an un- 
usual length of time.” 








SeparaTion or Sexes.—It was the cus- 
tom of the Primitive Church for the men and 
women to be separately seated in the church. 
This appears from the direction in the Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions, B. ii. ch. 57.: ‘* Janitores 
stent ad introitus virorum, diaconissse vero ad 
mulierum, custodiendi causa.’’ St. John Chry- 
sostom also, Hom. Ixxiv., refers to the wooden 
partitions between the men and women in the 


church. This is still observed in many Catholic | 


churches and chapels. —JVotes and Queries. 





Heser: Cowper.—At 2nd §. iii. 185. are 
quoted Heber’s lines :— 


‘© No hammer fell, no pondrous axes rung 
Like some tall palm the mystic fabric sprung: 
Majestic silence! *’ 

Cowper had previously expressed the same 
idea :— 

*« Silently as a dream the fabric rose, 

No sound of hammer nor of saw was there, 
Ice upon ice,’’? &e.— Palace of Ice. 
Let me add from Milton :— 

| Anon, out of the earth a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation.’’— Par. Lost. 

—Notes and Queries, J. W. Farrer. 
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UNION WITH AMERICA. 


From The Economist, 16 May. 
UNION WITH AMERICA. 
LORD NAPIER. 

Our brief allusion last week to Lord 
Palmerston’s intention to promote free trade 
and preserve peace, whenever it can be pre- 
served with honor, was scarcely published, 
when the American mail packet brought 
Lord Napier’s speech at the annhal dinner 
at the St. George’s Society of New York to 
confirm all that we had said. The senti- 
ments of sympathy and good-will with the 
Americans which the Noble Lord eloquently 
and gracefully expressed were, he said, ** not 
raze or partial in our country, nor do I 
derive them from obscureauthority. I have 
gathered these sentiments in the benevolent 
pages of a Carlisle, in the wise conclusions 
of an Aberdeen, and in the eloquent declara- 
tions of an Elgirf. I have heard these senti- 
ments declared and enforced from the bench 
of the Government, and I have heard them 
echoed back from the benches of the opposi- 
tion. These sentiments have been inculeated 
upon me with sincere and careful emphasis 
by the Earl of Clarendon, and by that Noble 
Viscount who is first in the councils and the 
hearts of the British people. Finally, gen- 
tlemen, I have received these sentiments as a 
faithful trust from the hands of my Sover- 
eign, and I will not lay up this profitable 
talent in a diplomatic napkin.” 

The Prime Minister and the Foreign Min- 
ister have united to impress on Lord Napier 
a respect for the great people to whom he 
has been sent, which is the surest way to 
make his mission successful. Well does the 
Noble Lord fulfil these instructions, and 
wisely does he, by cultivating the kindly 
feelings of the Americans, take the best 
means of serving his country. 

When Lord Napier was appointed, much 
was said, we remember, of his unfitness, of 
his having been long resident at despotic 
courts, and having probably acquired their 
habits. Partly with a view, we think, to 
these unfounded imputations, the Noble 
Lord modestly said of himself: 

‘« The office which I have the happiness to 
fill, and in which you have done me the 
honor to wish me well, is one which has 
been familiar to my hopes and wishes from a 
very early period of my life and services. I 
may still maintain that there is not a more 
grateful, a more glorious, or a more useful 
employment than this employment which I 
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share with my venerable friend the United 
States Minister in London—the employment 
of holding aloft the ensigns of peace and 
friendship between the two great branches of 
the Englishrace. I feel that I entered upon 
that employment here at a most auspicious 
period. I can assure you that I have met, 
upon the part of the President of the United 
States, upon the part of General Cass, upon 
the part of all the ministers and function- 
aries of the United States with whom I have 
been brought into contact, every manifesta- 
tion of that cordial and friendly disposition 
which animates the Government and the 
community of Great Britain.’’ 


We must also quote, that we may pre- 
serve, the following remarkable passage in 
the mouth of a diplomatist : 


‘‘ Gentlemen, I am justified, then, in say- 
ing that by an easy exercise of frankness, of 
mutual forbearance and indulgence, no ques- 
tion can arise between our countries which 
will not admit of an easy and an amicable 
settlement. But, gentlemen, I desire more 
than cordiality—I desire co-operation. 
Now, gentlemen, I do not wish to alarm the 
citizens of the United States who are here . 
present by raising before their averted eyes 
the phantom of ‘entangling alliances.’ 


Entangling alliances, gentlemen, are a kind 


of political spectre which seems to have de- 
scended with undiminished terrors from the 
ng of the Revolution to the present day. 

here may be mutual co-operation where 
there are no written agreements; and, gen- 
tlemen; where the heart is wanting, there 
may be written engagements without mutual 
co-operation. All, then, that I wish to say 
is, that our respective Governments should 
perpetually make an early and sincere 
declaration and avowal to each other of their 
views and intentions with respect to all sub- 
jects which invoive the common interests of 
the two countries, whereby they will have 
the benefit of mutual good offices and mutual 
counsel, and whereby they will be able to 
avoid those Proreree 4 resolutions and thosg 
startling announcements which are apt to 
disturb the confidence of commerce and cal- 
culated to excite the sensibilities and jeal- 
ousies of two high-spirited nations. Gen- 
tlemen, the only entangling alliance which I 
shall venture to recommend to your adoption 
is the submarine cable between this country 
and England.”’ 


These are very pleasant statements. On 
both sides there is a disposition to cultivate 
friendship ; and when the interests of the 
people are so closely united, if there be 
good-will in statesmen, there can be no diffi- 
culty in finding the way to continual peace. 
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Even if we say with the New York corres- 
pondent of the Times, that some of Lord 
Napier’s flights were quite American in their 
boldness, it must be admitted that they were 
well adapted to the people there, and they 
find an answering echo in the people here. 
His remarks, graceful in themselves, were 
flattering to both nations. ‘* The peaceful 
and legitimate expansion of the United 
States,’’ he said, ‘‘ forms a matter of satis- 
faction and pride for every reasonable Eng- 
lishman. That expansion forms the best 
resort and relief for our superabundant 
population; it forms the best market for 
our increasing industry; it is the triumph 
of oir labor and our arts, of our language, 
our religion, and our blood. No thoughtful 
Englishman can contemplate this unparal- 
lelled spectacle of future predominance with- 
out emotions of thankfulness and praise. 
No thoughtful foreigner can regard it with- 
out a sigh, because Providence has not 
reserved the future empire of the world 
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for his own tongue and his own race.’’ 
We rarely meet with such sentiments in 
the mouth of a practical diplomatist, and 
they do equal honor to Lord Napier and the 
country he represents. They are calculated 
to redeem diplomacy from the disapproba- 
tion lately heaped on it, partly in conse- 
quence of its having formerly taken a differ- 
ent course in the States. Weare amongst 
those who believe that trade is the best di- 
plomacy, and traders, when they abstain from 
meddling with politics, may be excellent 
negotiators. At least if all negotiators 
acted as wisely as Lord Napier, they would 
find powerful auxiliaries in trade and would 
strengthen its beneficent influence. Trade 
may shut out of view the honor of the 
Crown, best intrusted to the Sovereign and 
her Ministers; but it tengs to secure the 
welfare of nations and the advance of civil- 
ization, the great ends for which Govern- 
ments exist. 





Tue first ‘‘ Governor’? of the Royal British 
Bank, Mr. John M’Gregor, died at Boulogne on 
the 28rd April. He had been declining in health 
for some months. The disclosures of bank se- 
crets affecting him, his pecuniary difficulties, 
and a sense of failure, shattered his health ; 
bilious fever and paralytic affection closed his 
sufferings. Mr. M Gregor was born at Storno- 
way, Ross-shire, in 1797. Educated at any or- 
dinary school, he was place@ at an early age in 
a house of business in Canada; after some 
years he went into business himself at Liverpool, 
and failed: his mercantile speculations being 
rarely at any period of his life successful. 
When he retired from business life, Mr. M’Gre- 
gor sought and found employment in the public 
service, and began to publish. His first work, 
‘* British America,’? was published in 18382. 
He went abroad on commercial missions under 
Lord Melbourne’s Government ; still assiduously 
wrote books and reports without end ; and in 
1840 he -became one of the Joint-Secretaries of 
the Board of Trade. Here he began to agitate 
for Free-trade, in conjunction with Mr. Deacon 
Hume and Mr. Porter; and gave evidence before 
Mr. Hume’s Committee on Import Duties that 
made him more widely known. 

“The elation of Mr. M’Gregor thencefor- 
wards,’’ says a writer in the Times, ‘knew 
no bounds. He was exalted in his own imagina- 
tion to the fifth heaven. Vanity was one of the 





passions which poor John M’Gregor, from an 
unfortunate nature and habit, could not control; 
and the abuse of it was, in truth, his worldly 
ruin. It made him often the laughingstock 
even of his intimate friends, and in later years 
he perambulated the clubs unconscious of the 
general ridicule of his vaingloriousness. This 
inordinate self-valuation involved him in the 
firm persuasion that from his secondary office in 
the Board of Trade he should at once vault to a 
seat in Lord John Russell’s new Cabinet. He 
intimated this certain conviction to all his friends 
and acquaintances. In this dream he resigned 
his office of £1500 per annum ; and having pre- 
arranged his plans, he became a candidate for the 
city of Glasgow in July 1847. Unfortunately for 
himself he headed the poll. We need not enlarge 
on the utter failure of his absurd aspirations, or 
on the bore and jest of his occasional exhibitions 
in the House of Commons.”’’ 

Mr. M’Gregor continued to publish—no less 
than eight large volumes in four years. He 
wrote beside many pamphlets, and ‘‘ an extent 
of private political and statistical correspondence 
at home and abroad almost incredible.’ His 


connection with the British Bank is tolerably 
well known. Destitute of ‘‘a single qualifica- | 
tion for the governorship of a bank,’’ he yet 
would take no counsel, but to the end rested on 
his entire self-sufficiency.— Spectator. 
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From The Spectator. 
MADDEN’S PHANTASMATA.* 

So far as intention can be inferred from 
language, the design of Dr. Madden in this 
bulky work was to investigate the ‘ epide- 
mic’’ superstitions and other delusions or 
phantasies of mankind, in order to deter- 
mine their physical and mental causes. 
How much, for instance, is due to traceable 
disease ; how much to causes which, though 
possibly of corporeal influence, are too subtile 
in their nature to be demonstrated to the 
senses, so that mankind agree to call the 
result mania and to ascribe it to the mind. 
Neither are external circumstances to be dis- 
regarded in such an investigation,—such as 
the social and economical condition of the 
people, with the character of the rule or the 
tyranny they are subject to; which things, 
Dr. Madden thinks, have much influence 
upon popular manias. The state of public 
opinion at the time is also a matter of con- 
sideration, for it is powerful in determining 
the form such delusions take ; less, however, 
we think, by shaping than by controlling 
them. Who will deny that a witch and 
wizard mania could be got up now if opin- 
ion would permit it? who can say that an 
order of flagellants could not be instituted, 
to roam in bodies from place to place and 
flog themselves in public, if it were not for 
the police? 

Philosophically conducted, an inquiry like 
that avowedly aimed at by Dr. Madden 
would be curious, and probably useful ; 
though, as in all other cases when mental 
operations are in question, a satisfactory or 
complete conclusion cannot be attained. 
After all is done and said, there are manias 
—fashions—on which no rational resolution 
can be formed: those fashions sometimes 
taking up the most important, sometimes 
the most trivial subjects. There are ‘* Tom 
and Jerry’? manias, there are ‘ Boz” 
manias, there are manias for cant words, 
and a mania for ‘ Palmerston,’’ which, 
though partly traceable to ‘+ causes,’’ cannot 
altogether be found out. In like manner, 
the origin of larger delusions may in part to 
traced. In such things as the tulip mania, 
the Mississippi scheme, the South Sea bubble, 


* Phantasmata ; or Illusions and Fanaticisms o 
Protean Forms productive t) P on Evils. By 
R. Madden, F.R.C.S. Eng., -R.S.A,, &c., Author 
of “ Memoirs of Lady Blessington,” ‘&c. In two 
volumes. Published by Newby. 
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and the railway madness of some ten years 
ago, there is an obvious starting-point in the 
cupidity and gullibility of mankind. The 
prosaic cause of surplus capital seeking a 
more profitable investment than can be safely 
obtained is also an element. In this last 
case, the high rate of dividend on railway 
shares, and the fact of the (present North- 
Western) £100 shares standing between 
£230 and £240, might fairly tempt people 
with a sanguine turn to invest their money. 
In the case of witchcraft, a mistaken public 
opinion operating upon the ignorance and 
superstition of the vulgar, prompted too 
often, it is to be feared, by malice and en- 
couraged by bigotry, will resolve a good deal 
into assignable causes. The dzmoniac pos- 
session of the middle ages, the convulsions of 
the Methodist assemblies of the last century, 
and of the contemporary camp meetings of 
America, may also be traced to ignorance 
and the uucontrolled nervous excitement . 
which the vulgar display under strong emo- 
tion. Still, when investigation has done all 
that it can in superstitious manias, there 
will be something unaccounted for, more ex- 
tensive and difficult to deal with than in the 
tangible ‘* phantasmata’’ of pecuniary 
greediness. 

The element of numbers should receive a 
close attention, for probably a good deal 
rests upon it. Economists tell us of a salu- 
tary law that operates in scarcities. The 
persons who suffer first and most in such 
visitations are the pariahs of society—people 
who cannot or will not work, who have no 
accumulated resource for even one day in ad- 
vance. The force of an unhealthy season 
not accompanied by famine falls heaviest in 
like manner on the, outcasts. In severe 
modern epidemics, however general they may 
be, a comparatively small number only are 
affected. In the statistics of the ‘ black 
death ’’ of the fourteenth century, we have 
slender faith—a wonder never lost in 
monkish hands; but even in their terrible 
account more escaped than perished. The 
number of those who suffered as witches 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies seems grossly exaggerated. If we 
take it implicitly, and add the parties 
directly concerned in the persecution, the 
number would bear a very small proportion 
to the general population. In such phan- 
tasmata as the dancing mania of the four- 
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teenth century, the flagellants of the same 
period, the different manias that at different 
times have seized the residents in different 
convents or other societies, an inconceiveably 
small portion of society was directly or indi- 
rectly affected. As the mass of men, except 
in very wretched times indeed, seem capable 
of resisting physical epidemics, so the slug- 
gishness of mankind resists the mental or 
physical mania of bodily disease as usually 
understood. It is also a significant fact, 
that the resistance of any thing like an 
equal power to the persecutors stops the per- 
secution, and sometimes the mere interf@r- 
ence of reason. Cornelius Agrippa readily 
got the lay power to back him in saving an 
unfortunate man accused of sorcery by the 
prieets. Some medical practitioners pre- 
served a number of poor people in France 
during a rather hot provincial persecution in 
the latter part of the fifteenth century. The 
report of one of the members is important 
also as evidence of the true disease of the 
so-called sorcerers. 

‘* In 1589, a medical officer named Pigray, 
charged with three other Commissaries with 
the examination of fourteen persons accused 
of sorcery, who had been previously tried 
and condemned to death while the Parlia- 
ment sat at Tours, in a medical treatise 
(book vi. ch. x.) in which a report of this 
inquiry is given, says,‘ We found them to 
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be very poor Po people, and some of them 
insane ; many of them were quite indifferent 
about life, and one or two of them desired 
death as a relief for their sufferings. 

‘*« Our opinion was, that they stood more 
in need of medicine than of punistment ; 
and so we reported to the Parliament. 

‘«« Their case was thereupon taken into 
further consideration ; and the Parliament, 
after mature counsel amongst all the mem- 
bers, ordered the poor creatures to be sent to 
their homes, without inflicting any punish- 
ment upon them.’ ”” 

Whatever conclusion might be finally 
reached by an inquirer into the delusions 
spoken of, he would, like the husbandman’s 
sons in the fable, digging for a supposed 
treasure, arrive at many curious and impor- 
tant results. Remarkable facts will be found 
in Dr. Madden’s book, but rather because it 
was impossible to pursue his subject through 
upwards of a thousand pages without pre- 
senting interesting matter, than from any 
active care or effort on the part of the 
author. He scarcely makes an attempt to 
solve the problems he professes to have had 
in view. The account of the various phan- 
tasmata from ancient times to the seventeenth 
and slightly to the eighteenth century is the 
merest compilation in point of substance, 
and unskilfully or carelessly presented in 
point of form. 





Theory and Practice of Just Intonation: with 
a View to the Abolition of Temperament. As 
Illustrated on the New Enharmonic Organ. 
Effingham Wilson. 

Ir is an attempt of no small magnitude to 
construct an organ capaple of the same perfect 
correctness in all its keys and intervals as the 
violin or the human voice. The experiment 
has been tried in the enharmonic organ, and we 
have here a description of the manner in which 
it has been done. The different lengths of 
string necessary for the various intervals in use 
having been carefully calculated, new tones are 
introduced where the ordinary tones do not 
supply those intervals with accuracy. Thus we 
have two major seconds and two minor sevenths, 
respectively designated grave and acute, and 
distinguished from each other on the instrument 
by white and black keys. This system is fol- 
lowed out as far as it is practicable, and intro- 
duces, of course, a very complicated mechanism 
and great additional difficulties to the perform- 
er. But this is a small price to pay for perfect 


purity of tone. In the construction of common 
pianofortes and organs the object is, not to ob- 





tain perfect correctness, but to conceal inevitable 
incorrectness with the utmost art. The inaccu- 
racies are carefully extended over the whole 
range of the octave, in order that they may not 
be harshly perceptible in any one note. This 
process is termed tempering. It is the best 
method which until now has been found of 
overcoming a mechanical difficulty, but there is 
no doubt that it is but a poor compromise with 
the requirements of art. With a view to abolish 
‘*temperament’’ our author has devised the en- 
harmonic organ, and if it offer no more serious 
practical difficulties than appear in the descrip- 
tion, he will have rendered an invaluable ser- 
vice to the cause of music. His instrument con- 
tains three boards. The distinctions between 
the notes are made, as usual by black and white 
keys, but the colors are differently disposed. 
An ingenious device is introduced, for the use of 
the blind, the black keys being all serrated at 
the edge, whereas the white ones are smooth. 
The treatise concludes with an appendix trac- 
ing the identity of design with the enharmonic 
of the ancients.—Economist. 
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FRENCH .SUPPLEMENT TO A STOCK 
SHOW. 

A somewuar characteristic mode of testing 
the merits of the various prize animals at 
the recent fat stock show at Poissy, near 
Paris, was adopted by the jurors of that ex- 
hibition. 

After the animals had been slaughtered as 
required by the regulations under which the 
exhibition took place, and the weight had 
been ascertained, the jury were entertained 
ata dinner in which portions of the various 
prize animals were served up; the ‘ object 
being to test which breeds give the best 
quality of meat. The flesh of the first prize 
animals was selected to undergo the ordeal. 
A portion of each animal was cooked sepa- 
rately ; the time taken to make ready, the 
weight bofore and after cooking, &c., were 
gone into with considzrable minuteness.”’ 
The writer in the North British Agricultur- 
ist, from whom we take the particulars of 
this novel agricultural competition, says— 
‘« Those who have not paid much attention 
to this subject, esteeming meat simply as fat 
or lean, would be astonished at the differ- 
ence in the taste of the soups, and of the 
meat from which they were prepared, were 
they to make the experiment. They would 
find that the flesh of certain breeds is better 
adapted than that of others for boiling— 
others for roasting.” 

On each dish the jurors came to a division, 
which was often very close—seven to seven— 
the votes being taken by a show of hands. 
Each juror took notes by the numbers—the 
number being the only distinguishing mark. 
The votes were put after each division of 
soups or meat was partaken of. 

First came the trial of soups, of which 
eight specimens were prepared from the flesh 
of oxen—English and French. The soup 
made from the Duke of Beaufort’s prize 
Shorthorn ox was considered by a majority 
to have made the best soup. So the best 
boiled meat—that from which the soup had 
been made—was considered to be that of the 
same ox. Next was the trial of roast pork. 
And the first quality was found to be that 
from a cross of the new Leicester pig with a 
French breed called Augerou. Then came 
roast mutton, of which eight sorts invited 
the trial of gastronomic discrimination. The 
Cotswold was placed first, though the com- 
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petition was very close, the first division be- 


,j ing equal one juror on a second division giv- 


ing his adhesion to the Cotswold roast. We 
think this quite right, for though in this 
country it is the fashion to like the darker- 
fleshed mutton, an unprejudiced taste must 
we think prefer the Cotswold, which pro- 
duces much more lean meat than the Leicester 
to all other breeds. We should notice that 
the reporter, obviously a Scotchman, demurs 
to the mutton decision. 

Last of all was the trial of roast beef, of 
which there were no less than thirteen speci- 
mens, ‘* all very good, requiring on the part 
of the jurors more than ordinary balancing 
of points of merit.’’ Nor was the difficulty 
of the final trial lessened by the circum- 
stance of ‘the appetite being somewhat 
palled by the food previously partaken of.” 
Indeed, giving all credit to the small portion 
only from each dish of which it is the 
French custom to partake, we can scarcely 
understand how the jurors could have un- 
dergone the labor of devouring even a 
mouthful from each specimen. And yet we 
learn that between each trial course there 
intervened some noncompeting course, such 
as fish, fowls, sweetbreads and asparagus, 
and so forth. 

The roast beef had been cooked “ before a 
small grate containing clarcoal, with a 
bachelor’s oven behind’’; and the color of 
several of the roasts ‘‘*was not good.” 
Some, however, ‘‘ would have gratified the 
taste of the most fastidious epicure.” 

The following are the results: The West 
Highland ox of the Duke of Beaufort was 
first ; the Devon ox of the Earl of Leices- 
ter, second ; the Charolaise, third ; the cross 
ox of Mr. Dudgeon, Shorthorn-Angus, 
fourth ; Mr. M‘Combie’s ox, Angas, aged, 
class fifth ; the Limousine, sixth ; the Duke 
of Beaufort’s Shorthorn ox, seventh; Par- 
thenais, eighth. The others were not 
classed. Probably the testing powers of the 
jurors had by this time been overpowered. 
It is said, ‘‘ after voting on the roasts, 
which was attended with considerable excite- 
ment, each juror appearing to acquire in- 
creased confidence in his judgment and taste 
as the testing proceeded.’’ The dinner con- 


cluded with fruits and pastry.—Economist 
23 May. 
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DOUGLAS 

From The Press 13 June. 
Tue circle of London wits has lost its 
brightest star this week. Douglas Jerrold 
has passed away. Always brilliant, and of- 
ten bitter, his poignancy pleased by its spar- 
kles, and pained by its corrosiveness. His 
wit was rapid, electric, and vivid; but it 
was also cynical and narrow, and its sharp- 
ness was unrelieved by poetical color. A 
beautiful saying, picturesquely worded, and 
touching by its pathos, rarely came from his 
caustic tongue. With less gall, his faculty 
would have shone brighter ; but for a long 
part of his life Douglas Jerrold seemed to 
have aspired to the fame of an epigrammatic 
terrorist. Friend and foes alike came in for 
the strokes of his mordant humor, and no 
eminent wit ever uncorked so much sour 
champagne ; but it must be remembered that 
though his vintage was occasionally to be 
criticized, Jerrold was never caught offering 
gooseberry for grapejuice. He had little of 
the rich humor of Theodore Hook: and he 
could not be classed with Sidney Smith, 
whose benevolence of heart beamed as bright- 
ly as his brilliancy of thought. To etch 
people in aguafortis was his idea of drawing 
from nature ; and not a few persons in liter- 
ary and dramatic circles had reason to quail 
before the dazzling derision of his scintillat- 
ing and sarcastic lips ; while some social pre- 
tenders will respire more freely on being de- 
livered from the rack of his excrutiating 
mockery. For many years Jerrold’s airy 
bitterness retarded his just social pretensions; 
but his talents were undeniable, and were 
sterling in their kind, and he had many per- 
sonal merits of the highest order. He rose 
without a patron, and under unfavorable au- 
spices ; but his self-reliance on his own re- 
markable literary powers was fully justified. 
Tn an age when popular authors have injured 
English style by their diffuseness, Jerrold set 
the example of writing with scholarly con- 
ciseness; and with more leisure for study 
and reflection, his works would have had a 
richness of illustration and breadth of view 
now wanting in them. Some of his dra- 
matic pieces are extremely clever, and many 
of his essays are like Dutch paintings in their 
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finished and fanciful tracery. But his con- 
versational wit was his main distinction. 
While its quality was often too lurid, its 
quantity was truly surprising. It flashed 
forth in sheet and forked lightning. He had 
nothing in common with a jest-book on two 
legs : he was no wag passed off fur a humor- 
its; he was a true wit, with a peculiar neat- 
ness in the turn of his points. For hours 
Jerrold could without the least fatigue keep 
up the small-sword exercise of conversational 
carte and tierce. Gentleman Palmer said of 
the elder Mathews before he came to London 
that ‘‘he was the tallest and the funniest 
man you ever saw in your life, and had got 
no mouth at all, but spoke from a little slit 
in the left cheek ;? and of Jerrold it might 
be said that ‘‘-he was 

‘** An abridgement of all that was poignant in 

man, 

‘and had got no tongue, but two inches and. 
a half of a scimitar, which was never idle.’’ 
This scalping propensity had, greatly to his 
credit, diminished much of late years, and 
he was a favored guest in the choicest and 
most refined circles. That there was some- 
thing unhappy in his temperament, some un- 
explained cause of aching pain, appears 
probable. As a political writer he failed in 
argument, and he was deficient in solid in- 
formation, but his pen was ready in its ran- 
cour and satirically light in its cutting com- 
ments. He was never without a bunch 
of nettles, and he stung if he could not 
crush, and punished when he could not con- 
vince. It is to be regretted that he did not 
more cultivate his vein of humor, to which 
he did not do justice. In some of his politi- 
cal writings there were passages of grave 
irony not unworthy of Swift. Amongst the 
wits of the last hundred years, Jerrold will 
probably be placed midway between Foote 
and James Smith. It is not unlikely that 


his reputation will sink with time, but 
enough will remain to preserve his name 
buoyant for many generations ; and though 
his portable battery of sarcasm left him with 
not a few foes, his many good qualities will 
be remembered to his honor by a large circle 





of admiring and tolerating friends. 
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FEVER-POISONS. 


[On the subject of scarlet-fever, which has been 
lately making extraordinary havoc among old and 
young, the following usefal observations occur in 
asmall tract intended for popular dissemination 
by Mr. R. Pairman, surgeon, Biggar.] 

Arter referring to the value of thorough 
ventilation, light, and cleanliness, in order 
to disinfect clothes and apartments from the 
invisible air-poison exhaled from the sick, 
the author proceeds:—It is important to 
know regarding infection, that when not 
destroyed or dispersed in the sick-room, it 
attaches itself and adheres with great tenac- 
ity to all articles of furniture—chairs, 
tables, drawers, &c., nestling in their innu- 
merable pores ; and unless these articles be 
scrubbed with a solution of chloride of lime, 
or exposed to a strong heat, or a free current 
of air for several hours, it may again be- 
come evolved, more virulently than at first, 
after the lapse of many weeks. But it 
chiefly adheres to cotton and woollen mate- 
rials. The patient’s body-clothes and blan- 
kets become saturated with it, like a sponge 
with water. And in airing these materials, 
a mere passing breeze is not always suffi- 
cient to carry it away. A genteel country 
family lately related to me that a few years 
ago they had occasion to reside some time in 
Ediburgh ; while there one of the domestics 
became affected with fever of a peculiar 
type. After her recovery, the bed-clothes— 
as was thought—were sufficiently aired, 
packed up, and conveyed home along with 
the family. Through some inadvertance, 
they remained for four months thus folded 
up; after which, being required for use, 
they were opened out and washed. Within 
a week, the person who washed them became 
attaacked with the same type of fever, 
though none was prevailing in the district 
at the time; so that infection thus impris- 
oned ina blanket, or any where else, and 
not exposed to any current of air, seems not 
only quite indestructible, but, while thus 
confined, probably grows in virulence every 
day. Thus the infection of plague—which 
is just a form of typhus fever—has been 
packed up in a bale of cotton, and after 
being conveyed many hundred miles, struck 
with instant death the person who unloosed 
it. The following curious and dreadful in- 
cident, related by Dr. Parr of Exeter, 
shewing how plague was once disseminated 
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in an English town, we extract from Mac- 
aulay’s Dictionary of Medicine: ‘The 
last plague which infested the town in which 
we now write,’’ says Dr. Parr, ‘‘ arose from 
a traveller remarking to his companion, that 
in a former journey he had the plague in the 
room where they sat. ‘In that corner,’ 
said he, ‘ was a cupboard where the ban- 
dages were kept; it is now plastered, but 
they are probably there still.’ He took the 
poker, broke down the plastering and found 
them. The disease was soon disseminated, 
and extensively fatal.” 

The next point requiring notice is, that 
one man may convey infection to another, 
while he himself escapes the disease. Some 
years ago, I received a message from a much 
esteemed and worthy minister, requesting a 
visit to two of his children. On arriving, I 
found them ill with scarlatina ; and as they 
had both become suddenly affected at the 
very same hour the previous evening, it was 
evident that both had simultaneously im- 
bibed the poisonous dose. But the question 
arose : where could they possibly get infec- 
tion? for they had ever been carefully 
tended by their nurse, come in contact with 
nobody but members of the family, and no 
fever of any description was prevailing for 
several miles around. At length the father 
remembered that about a week before he 
had visited a little girl under scarlatina in 
an adjoining parish ; had, in the act of en- 
gaging in religious conversation, sat by her 
bed, taken her by the hand, rubbed his 
clothes on the bed-clothes of the patient— 
in a word, had quite unconsciously done 
every thing likely to saturate his own 
clothes with infection; after which, the 
night being cold, he wrapped his great-coat 
firmly around him—thus inadvertently pre- 
venting its dispersion—mounted his horse, 
and trotted home at a rapid pace. On 
reaching home, he threw off his great-coat, 
drew in his chair to a comfortable fire, and 
as any fond parent would be apt to do, 
forthwith got both of the children perched 
upon his knee, little dreaming of the poison- 
ous present a father’s love was unconsciously 
bestowing. That this was the mode of com- 
municating the disease was evident by a 
process of exact calculation ; for the infec- 
tion of scarlatina lurks in the blood about 
five days before the fever shews itself; and 
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on calculating five days back from the onset 
of the fever, we were brought exactly to the 
time when the incident occurred. 

If two pieces of cloth of the same material, 
the one black, and the other white, were in 
equal circumstances, and for the same 
length of time, exposed to infection, the 
black cloth would be far sooner saturated 
with it than the other. We have here 
something analogous to the well-known law 
about the absorption of heat. As dark 
objects absorb heat more powerfully than 
white ones, so do they also more readily ab- 
sorb infection, and all kinds of smells. 
Hence the mere fumigation of closes’ and 
wynds in epidemic seasons is not enough ; 
they are afterwards very properly white- 
washed. Hence also the wholesomeness of 
light as well as air in the dwellings of the 
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poor, and of all those measures of cleanli- 
nesss and comfort which the whiting-brush 
is able to impart. The haunts of infection 
realize those conditions with which childish 
fancy clothes the haunts of spectres. Dark 
and cheerless are its favorite dens. The 
‘‘ bleezing ingle and the clean hearth-stane,”’ 
it seems to shun; but lurks and lingers in 
the gloomy hovel, fattens on its dirt, and in 
the crevices of its smoked and dingy walls 
finds those most congenial nestling-places 
which it cannot find in the plastered, white- 
washed, smooth, and shining walls of clean- 
liness. Its fittest emblem is that mysterious 
plant the deadly nightshade, which loves 
the darkness rather than the light, and lux- 
uriates less abundantly in sunshine than in 
gloom.—Ciamber’s Journal. 





Avaustine’s Sermons.—In one of Augustine’s 
Sermons (the 37th), Sermones ad Fratres in 
Eremo, we find him positively affirming that he 
had seen in Athiopia many men and women 
having no heads, but large eyes fixed in their 
breasts—in other respects like himself—and 
also men that had a single eye, and that in the 
forehead. His words are, 

‘* Ecce ego jam episcopus Hipponensis eram 
et cum quibusdam Servis Christi ad Aithiopiam 
perrexi ut eis Sanctum Christi evangelium 
predicarem; et vidimus ibi multos homines ac 
mulieres capita non habentes, sed oculos grossos 
fixos in pectore, cetera membra squalia nobis 
habentes Vidimus et in inferioribus 
partibus Ethiopie homines unum oculum 
tantum in fronte habentes,’’ &c. 

Of course this marvellous statement could not 
fail to remind one of old Maundeville, who, 
however, does not profess to have seen those 
whom he describes as living on some island of 
the Japanese Sea. He says, 

‘*Tn one of theise yles ben folk of gret stature 
as geauntes, and thei ben hidouse for to loke 
upon, and they han but on eye, and that is in 
the myddylle of the front . And in an- 
other yle, toward the southe, duellen folk of 
foule stature and of cursed kynde than han no 
hedes, and here eyen ben in here scholdres.’’ 


Maundeville, of course, sends us back to 
Pliny, whose amusing fables respecting the 
Arimaspians, who dwelt near the ‘* Cave of the 
North Wind,’’ and whose single eye was in 
their forehead, and the Blemmyans, whose 
mouth and eyes adorned their breasts, remind 
us in their turn of the passages in Herodotus, 
where he cites Aristeas of Proconnesus as his 
authority for the story of the Arimaspians and 
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the Griffins. Here I believe we come to a stop, 
but not to a conclusion; until we draw attention 
to the remarkable fact that Augustine appears 
to be the only credible witness who speaks from 
his own observation. Now, may I inquire, 1st, 
Whether there is any other passage in Augus- 
tine’s works bearing on the one I have quoted? 
2nd, Whether there is anything in the character 
and mental constitution of Augustine to induce 
him to state as fact what was not fact? 8rd, 
Supposing the statement to be made in good 
faith, how is the illusion to be accounted for? 
—Notes and Queries. 





Epritapn at Durnam.—tThe following curious 
epitaph, of one who was organist of the cathe- 
dral from 1557 to 1576, and is buried in the 
Galilee at Durham, is quaint and original : 

*¢ John Brimleis body here doth ly, 

Who praysed God with hand and voice; 

By mvsickes heavenly harmonie 

Dvil nfyndes he maid in God rejoice. 

His sovl into the heavens is lyft, 

To preyse Ilim still that gave the gyft.” 
—Notes and Queries. 





Sr. Bonirace’s Cur.—This proverb is ex- 
plained in the curious book Ebrietates Enco- 
mium (cap. 11.) by a legend that Pope Boniface 
instituted indulgences for those who should 
drink a cup after grace. It is further explained 
in a postscript, that this cup was to his own 
memory, or that of the Pope for the time being, 
under the phrase ‘* au bon pére,’’ from whence 
comes our English word a bumper. Can any 
reader of ‘* N. “& Q.”’ throw any light on this? 
Notes and Queries. A.A, 
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From The Economist 
ONE OR TWO NOTICEABLE CHANGES. 


Takinc our most popular journals, such as 
the Times and Punch, as the fair representa- 
tives of the public sentiments, every reflect- 
ing person, whose memory or whose knowl- 
edge goes back half a century, will mark in 
these a very great and not a very agreeable 
change. Dating from the very beginning of 
the century, when George III. patronized 
Lancaster schools, when Wilberforce and 
Clarkson were great men, whose names were 
as well known in Europe as those of Pitt and 
Fox, when Romilly bent all his calm and per- 
severing energies to clear our penal code from 
the many score of bloody laws that it con- 
tained, when these leaders were supported by 
nearly all who aspired to honor and had time 
or funds to spare,—for fifty years the stream 
of public feeling ran rapidly, and some 
thought even furiously, towards humanity. 
There was a crusade aguinst ignorance and 
cruelty both at home and abroad. Capital 
punishments were almost extinguished. To 
hear that a negro had been whipped in a 
West India Island roused the eloquence of 
Parliament and the indignation of the public. 
The slave trade and slavery in our colonies 
were abolished at a great cost. Fleets were 
equipped to put down the piracy wherever it 
could be got at; and the national life was 
devoted to ameliorating the condition of man. 
Now how great is the change. For three or 
four years war alone has occupied the 
thoughts of the people, and merciless chas- 
tisement of the Chinese is the leading doc- 
trine of our most popular journals. Punch 
is delighted to encourage Lord Palmerston— 
vigorous, athletic, and savage as any Legree 
—to flog a Chinese, whom he is strong 
enough apparently to whirl round by the 
long tail, while he scorges the branded slayer 
of women and children to death. Punch, 
like Mr. Inquisitor of old, is for torturing 
people for their moral health. A Negro is a 
man anda brother. A Chinese is an ugly, 
bloated, and venemous toad, to crush which 
with all kind of cruelty is sport.. As observers 
only, we mark the difference. We were not 


amongst the most zealous of the advocates 
of the Negro—we are not opposed to the 
policy of the Government as to China; but 
when popular Mr. Punch pictures the Chi- 
nese nation as a toad to be harrowed to 
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death, we are astonished at the change which 
appears to have taken place in the national 
feelings. 

Is this a sign of old barbarity, angry at 
being dethroned, taking full revenge for tem- 
porary defeat? The passions are all charac- 
terized as whirlpools hurling us now to the 
centre of destruction, and now to the cir- 
cumference, where all is calm, peace, and 
light. Have we hitherto been hurried to the 
outer part, almost reaching perfect serenity, 
and are we now to be carried into the vortex 
of all mischief? The subject is more curious 
than consolatory, more to be wondered at 
than grappled with as something we can al- 
ter or amend. There is, perhaps, less incon- 
sistency than exaggeration in both cases. 
The natural impatience of evil influencing a 
domineering spirit, which, proud of its own 
high virtues and great goodness, would at 
once by force make its own will the general 
law, may be observed throughout ; and shar- 
ing the common lot, it has at least always 
fallen very short of its intentions, if it have not 
done much mischief. The popular mind, 
now carried away by the splendid results of 
free trade, and become suddenly aware that 
this is one of the great highways to prosper- 
ity, civilization, and universal peace, seems 
not unwilling to flog the Cantonese at least 
into becoming free-traders. To achieve this 
great object would at once stop all trade with 
China, and would annihilate all the benefits 
that trade can confer on mankind. A lordly 
national self-will, somewhat impatient of 
control, is visible both in our crusade against 
slavery and our indignation against the Chi- 
nese. ‘The national passions are not much 
altered, but they have different objects. 

Another change, more nominal than real, 
may be noticed. There never has been a- 
time that we are aware of that the popular 
sentiment has not preferred the embodiment 
of a principle to the principle itself, has not 
admired an advocate much more than his 
cause, has not worshipped heroes and disre- 
garded abstract truth ; but at one time there 
prevailed amongst the liberal and democratic 
classes a nominal contempt for heroes. They 
were all for principles and not for men. Per- 
haps Mr. Carlyle has had something to do 
in banishing this sham from our talk. -He 
has insisted strenuously on the necessity of 
hero-worship—he has taught the multitude 
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to look for some coming man; and they look 
for one or range themselves around one who 
has come. Those who are not for Lord Pal- 
merston are for Lord John Russell or Lord 
Derby. There is scarcely any principle now 
at issue amongst politicians. All the con- 
tests, where there are any, seem for persons. 
One writer depreciates Lord John Russell, 
another retorts by depreciating Lord Palmer- 
ston. Such personalities have, in fact, al- 
ways taken place. But there was a period 
when the bulk of political writers wrote more 





for measures than for men; and now they 
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write more for men than measures. There 
is amongst us no principle at issue, no meas- 
ures which induce great interests and great 
passions to carry or obstruct them ; no corn 
laws to abolish, no catholics to emancipate, 
no great question dividing the nation on its 
merits. The bulk of the measures proposed 
affect classes or concern abstractions in which 
the multitude are not deeply interested, about 
which many tongues are busy, but no arms 
are active. For contests of principle, such 
as those just alluded to, we have now only 
personal rivalries. 





Generat Councits.—Herbert will doubtless 
find the number of General Councils stated dif- 
ferently by different authors, according as they 
belong to the Anglican, Greek, or Roman Com- 
munion,—each of these Churches recognizing a 
different number of General Councils. 

The Anglican Church, in common with the 
ancient Universal Church, acknowledges but 
six cecumenical councils, viz. : 


A.D. 

i. Nice, . » 325 

ii. Constantinople, i., . 881 
iii. Ephesus, > 431 


iv. Chalcedon, 451 
v. Constantinople, ii., 553 
vi. Constantinople, iii., . ; 680 
‘* These,’’ says Mr. Palmer ( T'reatise on the 
Church, vol. 11. p. 141.) ‘* are the only synods 
which the Universal Church has ever received 
and approved as cecumenical.”’ 


The Greek Church reckons eight General 
Councils : 


A.D. 
vii. Nice, ii.,  . ; 787 
viii. Constantinople, iv., 869 


The Roman Church terms the first Council 
of Lateran an cecumenical council, and ac- 
knowledges on the whole twenty General Coun- 
cils: in addition to those above, they are as 
follows : 


A.D. 

ix. Lateran, i., 1128 
x. Lateran, ii., 1139 
xi. Lateran, iii., 1179 
xii. Lateran, iv., 1215 
xiii. Lyons, i., ° 1245 
xiv. Lyons, ii., ° 1274 
xv. Vienne, . . 1811 


i. Constance, . . 1414 


xvii. Basle, 1431 
xviii. Florence, . 1489 


xix. Lateran, v., . . ‘ 
xx. Trent. . . . ° 


1512 
1546 





With regard to the authority of these Coun 
cils, I conclude they rest for authority on that 
of the Churches by which they are acknowl- 
edged. The first six being acknowledged as 
cecumenical by the Universal Church rest there- 
fore on it for their authority, and are alone 
properly styled cecumenical. The 7th and 8th . 
rest on the joint authority of the Greek and 
Latin Churches. 

The remainder, from the 9th to the 20th in- 
clusive, being acknowledged as General by the 
Roman Church alone, rest on it solely for their 
authority. If, in any of the above remarks, 
I have erred, I shall be glad of correction or 
additional information from any of your numer- 
ous correspondents. ALFRED T. LEE. 





The following is a correct list of the General 
or Gcumenical Councils of the Church : 


A.D. 
i. Nice,i., . m ; 825 
ii. Constantinople, i., ‘ 881 
iii, Ephesus, . . . «© 481 
iv. Chalcedon, > 8 ‘ 451 
v. Constantinople, ii, . . . 553 
vi. Constantinople, iii., . ‘ ° 680 
vii. Nice, ii., . ; ‘ ; ; 787 
viii. Constantinople, iv. . . : 869 
ix. Lateran, i., : ‘ : ° 1124 
x. Lateran, ii, . ‘ ; . 11389 
xi. Lateran, iii., 1179 
xii. Lateran, iv., ‘ . . 1215 
xiii, Lyons,i,, . «© «© «© 1245 
xiv. Lyons, ii.,. ‘j ‘ ; 1274 
xv. Vienne, ‘ 13811 
xvi. Constance, 1414—1418 
xvii. Florence . ° ° 1488—14389 
xviii. Trent, ° ° ° - 1545—1563 
F. C. H.- 
[We are also indebted to G. K. Holmes for 


‘‘The Order of the Councils according to 
Pantaleon,’’ extracted from The Staffe of 
Christian Faith, &c., 1577, a curious article, 
but which, we regret, is too long for our pages. ] 





—WNotes and Queries. 
































From The National Era. 


MEMORY. 


Haggard, envious Memory, 
Tell this trembling heart, 
Met at every corner, 
What thou wilt and art. 


Vampire! wouldst thou drain us 
Of our life’s best blood ? 
Harpy ! turn to loathing 
All our wholesome food? 


Sorceress ! wouldst thou cripple 
In its prime our might, 

Smit with nerveless palsy 
In the half-fought fight? 


Sudden ghosts thou raisest 
In our merriest hours. 

Bitter draughts thou pressest 
From our sweetest flowers. 


While our bounteous orchards 
Toss their juicy fruit, 

Thou must show dead saplings 
Wormy at the root. 


While the sweat-browed Present, 
*Mid his bearded grains, 

Shouteth for our sickles, 
Sturdy arms, and wains— 


While the gay young Future 
Claps his beckoning hands, 
Eager forth to lead us 
To his golden lands— 


Thou dost drag us backward, 
Praying us to waste 

Our daylight searching with thee 
The grave-yard of the Past: 


Carving deep a tomb-stone 
O’er each joy of yore ; 

Sobbing still, ‘It hath been ! 
It shall be no more ! ’’ 


Loose my skirts ! I deem thee 
But a hungrier ghoul, 

Not the body only 
Eating, but the soul. 


Many parts thou playest, 
Full of bootless moan— 
Loud or silent heart-break, 
Which is more thine own ?— 


Of a withered oldwife, 
Standing in the snows, 
By a rime gilt thorn-bush, 

Whence a summer rose. 


Once her lover plucked her, 
Who, before she wed, 

Slumbered in a church-yard 
In a sandy bed ; 


Tarrying still to wonder, 
Shivering ard benumbed, 

If indeed her roses 
And girlhood ever bloomed— 


If the stripling ever 
Lived, who left her lone, 
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Turned into a coffin, 
Dust, and crumbling bone ; 


From the fire-lit farm house, 
While chubby grandsons strain 

Their blue eyes for her coming 
Out through the dusk in vain, 


Pressing to the window 
Their red cheeks in a mass, 
Like roses in a green-house, 
Framed dim with dewy glass. 


Of a scared monk, scourging 
His ribs for sins of yore, 
Till the almsless beggars 
Die around his door ; 
Of a Copt, who turneth 
From the twittering shade, 
By bird-haunted acacia 
And feathery palm-tree made, 


To the bright dumb desert, 
For the notes that rang 

O’er the sands at sunrise, 
When stone Memnon sang 


To the sand-sprung statues, 
Set in endless rows, 
With blank eyes meeting over 
Old Nile that ’twixt them flows, 
And echoing Sphynx replying, 
Faint and far away, 
In the dawning ages, 
At the dawn of day ;* 
Of a miser, lingering 
In a sinking ship, ’ 
Though the stooping bowsprit 
In the wave doth dip, 


’ Groping for a coffer, 
In the plashing hold, 
Missing from the treasures 
Of his fast-clutched gold. 


* * * * * * * 


To the sulphur-lighted 
Caverns take thy show— 
Hence away forever— 
Of idle, wasteful woe ! 


With the Cross I’ll sign thee ! 
Can my eyes be true? 

See ! she shoots transfigured 
Up the sunlit blue, 


Changed from hag to angel ; 
And around her Hope, 
Playing, flutters blithely 
To heaven’s azure cope, 


As twin butterflies 
Twirling flicker over— 


* The muse here falls under the suspicion of 
taking some liberties with the facts. The Sphynx 
must have had a remarkably quick ear for music, 
in order to sing a second, however faintly, from the 
neighborhood of Gireh, to a first proceeding from 
Thebes. The Coptic race are not eminent, so far 
as I am aware, in knowledge of the antiquities of 
their country ; nor am I quite sure that the Nile is 
anywhere bordered with statues. E. F 
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Each now up, then down— 
Fields of blushing clover ! 


From their wings they shower 
Light to drown earth’s gloom, 
Pointing to a garden, 
And an open tomb, 


And the cast-off grave clothes, 
And the conquered Cross— 

Pledge of Heaven’s thrice payment 
For each hallowed loss— 


Bright the track retracing, 
Which the Saviour trod, 
From his wars returning 


To the throne of God. E. Foxton. 





Tue following verses are from a collection of 
review articles and miscellaneous pieces in prose 
and verse, including attempts in hexameter 
verse and translations from the German, just 

ublished, by the eminent astronomer Sir John 
erschel, who has not generally been known as 
a poet :—Evening Post. 


PROSE AND VERSE. 


To thee, fair Science, long and early loved, 
Hath been of old my open homage paid; 
Nor false, nor recreant have I ever proved, 
Or grudged the gift upon thy altar laid. 
And if from thy clear path my feet have 
strayed, 
Truant awhile—’twas but to turn, with warm 
And cheerful haste ; whilst thou didst not 
upbraid, ; 
Nor thange thy guise, nor veil thy beautious 
form, 
But welcomedst back my heart with every 
wonted charm. 


High truths and prospect clear, and ample 
store 
Of lofty thoughts are thine! Yet love I well 
That loftier far, but more mysterious lore, 
More dark of import, and yet not less real, 
Which Poetry reveals; what time with spell 
High-wrought, the Muse, soft-plumed, and 
whisperingly 
Nightly descends, and beckoning leads to cell 
Or haunted grove; where all inspiringly 
She breathes her dirge of woe, or swells my 
heart with glee. 


0! rosy fetters of sweet-linked Rhyme, 
Which charm while ye detain, and hold me 
drowned 
In rich o’erpowering rapture! 
Time 
Forgot, I linger in the mazy round 
Of loveliest combination. Thought and 
Sound, 
And tender images, and forms of grace, 
Flit by, and on my brow the laurel bound 
Sits lightly !—who would not worse chains em- 
brace, 
So he oe meet that loved inspirer face to 
e? 


Space and 








PROSE AND VERSE.—THE LATTICE.—SONNET. 


THE LATTICE. 


I sat at my lattice window, 
And the night-wind whistled by, 
The silent stars but dimly shone 
Through nod lowering winter sky—O, so mourn- 
ully ! 

My hair was blown by the pitiless breeze, 
That chanted a dirge through the forest trees, 
And I murmur’d wearily, “O, be kind to 

me!*? 


I rose in the morning early, 
Though my eyes were dim with weeping, 
I thought of the silent lowly home 
Where weary hearts are sleeping—O, so 
quietly ! 
I lay me down by the churchyard tree— 
The branches heaved so lovingly, 
Saying, ‘* Rest near me! I will be kind to 
thee !”” 


I sat again in my bower, 
Where the garden-flowers grew, 
The sun shone high iw the noon-day sky, 
My heart was shining too—0O, so cheerily ! 
For a firm strong heart was beating near, 
And a soft voice whisper’d in my ear, 
‘Thou art all mine—I will be kind to thee ! 


That day has pass’d like a night-dream, 
So fair, but O! so fleeting ! 
The sunlight left me smiling; 
But the moonbeams found me weeping—O, so 
bitterly ! 
For cypress-leaves entwin’d his brow, 
And his cheek was pale as the fallen snow : 
O, it was hard ! and he so kind to me! 


My heart is sad, yet I weep not, 
Though the soft sad summer breeze 
Seems not as sweet as when it wav’d 
That day through the forest trees—O, so 
cheerily ! / 
From my lattice I look up to Heaven high, 
Where angels watch from the starry sky, 
And then I pray, ‘* O, God, be kind to me!”’ 
—Household Words. 





SONNET. 
Which are the clouds, and which the moun- 
tains? See, 


They mix and melt together? Yon blue hill 

Looks fleeting as the vapors which distil 
Their dews upon its summit, while the free 

And far off clouds, now solid, dark, and still, 
An aspect wear of calm eternity. 

Each seems the other, as our fancies will, 
The cloud a mount, the mount a cloud, and we 
Gaze doubtfully. So everywhere on earth 
This foothold where we stand, with slipping feet, ° 

The unsubstantial and substantial meet, 
And we are fooled until made wise by Time. 
Is not the obvious lesson something worth, 
Lady? or have I wov’n an idle rhyme? 
—Russell’s Magazine. 

















A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


From The National Magazine. 
A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


BY HOLME LEE, AUTHOR oF ‘* GILBERT MESSEN- 
"  GER,’’ ETC. 


I,—THE HOUSE IN NEVIL’S COURT. 


In one of the courts in the vicinity of 
Eversloy Minster, there lived many years 
ago an engraver, Nicholas Drew by name. 

e was a quiet, inoffensive, old man of re- 
tired habits, who minded his own business, 
and was charitable according to his means. 
He occupied the whole of the second floor of 
the house, to which he ascended, not by the 
common stairway, but by a flight of rude 
wooden steps, which he had himself con- 
structed beneath the centre window of the 
room where he worked at his craft. 

The curious in such matters said that 
Nicholas Drew’s etchings were unique ; but 
the probability is, that they brought him 
cinall guia ; for though individuals were well 
inclined to turn over the contents of his 
folios, they were less disposed to pay the 
high prices, which the old man set upon his 
works. He lived alone, and seemingly quite 
contented with his lot; but it was a tanta- 
lizing mystery to the people of thecourt how 
he used the six rooms he rented ; and though 
his appearance was that of meagre, nay, of 
sordid poverty, the gossips presently con- 
cluded that he possessed a fabulous amount 
of wealth hidden away in the locked cham- 
bers. Close on this rumor followed another,” 
which, a couple of centuries before, would 
have consigned him speedily to either stake 
or gibbet ; but which now drew on him no- 
thing more terrible than the ill-concealed 
dislike of his neighbors, and the jeers of 
little children, who would have quivered to 
their shoe-ties if he had but turned and 
scowled at them. 

It must be allowed that Nicholas did not 
earry a good introduction in his face : it was 
a stern, grim, unkindly countenance, not 
unlike the corbel-heads by the gateway of 
the court. His sharp gray eyes peered anx- 
iously from beneath frowning grizzled brows, 
a dishevelled beard lay out-spread upon his 
breast, and lank rusty hair curled down 
upon his collar; he had a restless choleric 
nostril, a high, full, bald forehead,—the one 
commendable point of his physiognomy,—a 
small nervous figure, a rapid gait. When 
he went abroad his worn patched clothing 
was always concealed beneath a dusky tar- 
tan-cloak. He generally chose wet days or 
twilight for his excursions; and under the 
cloak was his portfolio, with a corner stick- 
ing out before and behind. His head was 
invariably covered with a wide-flapped felt- 
hat, which served partially the purpose of 





an umbrella, and hid all but the lower part 
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of his face with its patriarchal appendage 
In his right hand was gripped a stout stick, 
the very sight of which was protection 
enough against the little mocking urchins in 
the street, who, with precocious bravado 
and pitiful cowardice, would fling a stone 
after him when he was quite out of 
reach, and almost out of sight. If 
not pressed for time, poor Nicholas would 
sometimes watch for the temporary absence 
of his small enemies, that he might evade 
their attacks; for, if truth must be told, 
there was a heart under the old tartan that 
shrank from this universal hatred, and not 
seldom a hot salt moisture under the pent- 
house brow also. Some respectable people, 
passing the old man in-the street, would 
vouchsafe him a nod, which he eagerl 

returned ; he would have been glad to oak 
to them, but the opportunity was not given 
him; so the poor engraver plodded on his 
silent and cheerless way, secretly marvelling 
what kept every body aloof from him, whilst 
he longed more and more each day of his Ife 
for friends and companionship. The fact 
was, he was clever, poor, and needy—not a 
desirable acquaintance, in short. 

One snowy New Year’s Eve Nicholas crept 
forth in the darkness, with his portfolio 
under his arm, to pay a visit to a printseller 
in the Barbican, who had half-promised to 
buy an etching of the Chapter-House inter- 
ior, which the engraver had just finished. 
The wind was very high, and the blinding 
snow-flakes drove full in the old man’s face 
as he turned his back on the Minster, and 
went down into Friargate ; but less chilled 
than ordinary,—perhaps because he had 
escaped his tormentors,—and glowing more- 
over with a hope of ultimate appreciation, 
he bore it indifferently, and strode through 
the crisping snow with quite a light foot and 
almost a light heart. 

It is an impossibility to crush the elasticity 
out of some natures. Nine men out of every 
ten would have collapsed utterly and misera- 
bly under a tithe of the disappointments 
that Nicholas Drew had borne cheerfully, 
supported by a very moderate daily portion 
of coarse bread and the love of his art. 

It did not take the old man quite half-an- 
hour to reach his destination ; but the print- 
seller’s shop was already closed. Nicholas 
knocked at the door for some ten minutes in 
vain ; but at last asurly-voiced lad appeared, 
and said his master had some guests and 
would not be disturbed. 

‘Then I’ll come to-morrow morning,” 
suggested the engraver. 

*¢T don’t think you need, for I heard mas- 
ter say he had changed his mind ; your pic- 
tures are so dear,’’ responded the youth; 
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and with that he shut the door in the old 
man’s face. 

‘« Well, God is good,’’ gasped poor Nich- 
olas, turning off the step after lingering a 
few seconds; ‘God is good. I might sus- 

ect that He had forgotten Nevil’s Court ; 
Pat I know He has not; His time has not 
come yet, that’s all. 
will?” 

A woman came up, and begged of him; 
he tried to evade her, but she followed him 
closely. 

‘¢ Master, for the love of Heaven—for the 
love of the mother that bore you—” Her 
voice was hoarse and feeble; he soon out- 
walked her; but the echo of her words, 
‘‘for the love of the mother that bore 
you,’’ pursued him like a wailing prayer. 
He turned back, and found her standing on 
the Barbican bridge, gazing down into the 
blackness. 

*‘Come away; what are you thinking 
about?’ he asked harshly ; for his voice was 
tdned to match his grim face. 

‘¢T can’t tell; drowning, maybe. It is 
an easy death, they say,’’ was the whispered 
response. 

‘‘Nothing of the sort; it is dreadful. 
When any thing tells you that, shut your 
ears: it is damnation to hearken.”’ 

‘* Nay, master, but that is hard; as well 
die at once as die by inches. Who con- 
demns me to live, and gives me no means? ”’ 

‘* You must wait till your hour comes ; it 
is, maybe deferred that you may repent. 
You are ‘not to lift the latch of life your- 
self, and steal away from your sorrows like 
a thief.’ 

‘*T am not a thief, master.” 

**No; you only thought of becoming a 
murderess.’’ 

‘« Tt is easy to talk, master ; but it is not 
easy to pine day after day, and to slink 
about ashamed and ragged in the streets at 
night ; it is not easy to see people eye one 
suspiciously, antl get out of one’s way as if 
they were afraid to file their clothes with 
touching mine in passing ;—that’s not easy, 
master.”’ 

‘*Why, the very children spit at me! 
Little things that can hardly go alone raise 
a shrill ery as soon as I come in sight. 
Don’t think you have got all the rough bits 
of life to yourself.”” They had come to the 
corner of the market-place, walking as they 
talked. ‘* Don’t go down Barbican again to- 
night, ‘ for the love of the mother who bore 
you.’”’ He put ashilling into her hand— 
the last he had, and pattered away home- 
wards, hearing her earnest ‘* God bless you, 
master! ’’ echoed in the twirl of every gust 
that came cuttingly through the thick snow 
against his cheek as he scurried along. All 
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the bells in the city were alive, a and 
clattering in every direction. icholas 
fancied the noise made the night warmer ; 
but the fact was, that his keen edge of dis- 
appointment about the etching was blunted 
by that little exercise of human charity, and 
the blessing he had earned; his heart was 
warmer within. 

The exhiliarated feeling did not go down 
until he came within scent of a provision- 
shop. Poor old fellow ! it issad that genius 
if it has not wherewith to eat, must mage 
like coarser clay, Nicholas had indulged a 
mundane vision of supper in going down to 
the printer’s, which was now out of his reach 
completely : it is even possible that his eyes 
were not quite clear as the savoury gust 
wafted against his nostrils, and reminded him 
of his failure in the Barbican; but he 
clutched his portfolio very tight, and crossed 
the street, trying to forget the gnawing 
emptiness under the tartan in a dream of fu- 
ture well-deserved reputation, some day to 
be his. 

The wind and the snow and the bells to- 
gether had got up a famous whirl in the 
Minster Yard, and came tearing down Col- 
lege Lane in a perfectly reckless way as 
Nicholas turned into it. Tt was all he could 
do to hold fast the cloak and folio, the stick 
and hat, as he crept under the projecting 
houses up to Nevil's Court; and there, hay- 
ing gained the partial shelter of the gateway, 
he paused to ascertain that he really had 
not lost any of his adjuncts, and to shake 
the snow from his garments before climbing 
his staircase. He had reared the portfolio 
in a niche, long since despoiled of its tenant, 
and was quietly taking off his cloak, when 
a sound close at his heels made him jumpaside 
almost as if he were bitten. Could one of 
his little persecutors have lain in wait for 
him in such weather?—O, the depths of ju- 
venile malice !—yet it seemed scarcely possi- 
ble. However, in his alarm Nicholas darted 
across the court and feeling his way up the 
steps, unlocked his window-door, and entered 
the room in all haste to escape from the 
shrill taunt and laugh which he so much 
dreaded. ‘‘It is too bad,’’ said he aloud, 
dropping his hat and cloak on the floor,— 
** it is too bad : I don’t know what it means. 
I never hurt anybody in all my life that I 
know of. Poor old Nicholas! you’re a sad, 
miserable, despised old pauper. No, you’re 
not either ; you’re not sad, you’re not mis- 
erable by any means, and don’t say so, for 
it is not true; you know it is not, and it is 
wrong in you to mention it.”’ He always 
talked to himself as to a second person ; if 
he had not done so, his tongue would have 
stiffened with disuse. 





Breaking up the block of coal which he 
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had left smouldering in the grate, the room 
was filled suddenly with a dancing radiance, 
Nicholas chafed his withered hands in the 
glow, and as the snow on his beard began to 
melt in the heat, he shook the white flakes 
off, and said more cherrily : ‘* Well, this is 

leasant ; I wonder if that poor boul in the 
Barbican has got to warm herself at a fire. 
What business have you to complain with 
such a shelter to come to, eh, Nicholas 
Drew? Now let us Jook at our work.” 
He strode across to shut the door, which he 
had left ajar, and then with a groan remem- 
bered that he had left the portfolio in the, 
niche. 

‘‘ What is to be done: has that little 
mongrel gone to bed yet?’’ He advanced 
his head outside to listen, and hearing noth- 
ing but the heavy sweep of the ladened 
wind, he cautiously descended and reached 
the gateway, grasped the case, and was re- 
turning, when a child's sobs startled him 
again. 

‘‘ Why don’t you go home to your mam- 
mie, little one?’’ he asked, with what gen- 
tleness he could, stooping over a dark bundle 
crouched against the wall. He got no an- 
swer but a kind of hysteric cry, and the fig- 
ure shrank away from him further into the 
shadow. ‘You must not stop here all 
night ; you may get frozen to death. Tell 
me where you live, and I’ll carry you 
home.’’ He meant it; here was one of his 
foes in trouble, and his anger was quite 
gone. To this offer he returned a series of 
shrieking sobs very pitiful to hear ; but the 
child would not suffer itself to be removed. 

‘¢ What must I do?’’ said Nicholas, al- 
most as much distressed as the stray child at 
his feet. After a moment’s consideration, 
he determined to knock at the door of 9 wo- 
man who was a shade less uncivil to him 
than the rest in the court, and to ask her 
advice. There was so much noise of talking 
within, and such a clangour of bells with- 
out, that it was some minutes before he 
could make himself heard. At length the 
door was opened, churlishly enough, by the 
woman of the place, who, directly saw 
Nicholas, said : ‘* Are you wanting a light 
again, Master Drew? other folk can keep 
their fires in, if they have to leave them for 
an hour or two.”’ 

“It is not a light I want; but here is 
some poor body's child lying under the gate- 
way crying. Come and see if you know 
whose it is.”’ 

‘¢ Bless me! a bairn out at this time, and 
on such @ night; it is lost maybe.” And 
snatching a candle from the table, round 
which sat a party of extremely merry guests, 
she scudded across the court, unmindful of 
the snow falling on her best cap. The little 








creature lifted up her face at the sound of 
a woman’s voice. ‘* Heart alive, why it is 
the forrin’ wood-carver’s bairn!’’ cried 
Mrs. Parkes. ‘Job, come out here. 
What’s come of Louis Duclos, that Adie‘s 
left here?’’ The husband appeared at the 
summons, looking rather hazy and incapa- 
ble, and desiring to know what it was all 
about ; to which his spouse contemptuously 
bade him go back to his chimney-corner for 
a blind owlet that could not see an inch be- 
yond his nose; an order which he obeyed 
with commendable alacrity. 

** You’ve a good fire in your room, I see, 
Master Drew; with your leave I'll carry 
Adie up there. Come my bonnie bairn, come 
to me; I'll take care of you,’’ said Mrs. 
Parkes in a coaxing motherly way, which 
had due influence over the child ; who now, 
sobbing violently, allowed herself to be lift- 
ed from the ground and taken to the en- 
graver’s room. Nicholas had dropped the 

ortfolio in his excitement, and it was not 
ap he should recollect to pick it up now. 
He followed Mrs. Parkes with the extin- 
guished candle, and plunged into the room 
after her, stirred up the blaze again till eve- 
ry knob of the carved mantel and every 
panel twinkled in the glow. 

‘¢ Here’s a New Year’s gift for you, Mas- 
ter Drew! I doubt some taischance has be- 
fallen the bairn’s father, for Louis is not the 
man to let her be staying about alone of 
nights,’ said Mrs. Parkes, rubbing the 
child’s benumbed limbs with rough yet kind- 
ly hands. 

‘If anything has happened, I will keep 
the little lass myself,”’ replied Nicholas. 

‘‘Hush now! she is quietened a bit; 
she’ll speak enow. Adie, bairn, where's 
father? don’t you know?”’ 

The smal! eerie-looking creature turned a 
pair of great dark wistful eyes on her face, 
and said, with a shrill gasping cry, “0, 
he’s dead! he’s dead!’ and fell weeping 
again as passionately as before. 

It was useless to question the child any 
further then, for she was utterly incapable 
of answering ; and after vainly endeavoring 
to elicit something further, Mrs. Parkes gave 
her some bread steeped in milk, which she 
ate with avidity, and then laid her to slee 
on a rude settee, where she presently caulk 
into an exhausted torpor. 

‘¢T wonder whether what Adie says can 
be true?’’ observed Mrs. Parkes reflectively. 
‘¢ She is not like other bairns, you see; she 
has strange flights and fancies for one so 
young; yet she can’t have fancied that. 
You stop by her, Master Drew, while I go 
and ask them below if they know whete Louis 
has been working yesterday and to-day. He 
was at the Minster last week ; I saw him go 
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out this noon, and at tea-time Adie went off 
to meet him, as she always does; then our 
folks came in, and we hadn’t opened the 
door after till youknocked. His place is all 
dark : see.”’ 

They were standing in the doorway; the 
wood-carver’s room was on the ground-floor, 
in an angle of the court opposite. Mrs. 
Parkes now cautiously descended the steps ; 
while Nicholas turned back into the room, 
wishing that the noisy bells would cease for 
once. He came and looked at the sleeping 
child very earnestly, making a silent vow to 


keep her and cherish her as his own, if what: 


she had said should prove correct. It was a 
pretty mobile face on which he gazed, deli- 
cate in feature and dusk in complection, as 
if the mellow warmth of a southern sun 
glowed through the tender skin. She was 
not like an English child at all ; the ripe hue 
of her lips, the high arch of her brows, and 
the black gloss of her damp loose hair, were 
all more or less indicative of foreign blood. 

After the lapse of a quarter of an hour, 
or rather more, Mrs. Parkes returned, ac- 
companied by an elderly man, whom Nicho- 
las recognized as a foreigner, and the frequent 
companion of Louis Duclos. ‘The bairn 
was right; he is dead; mashed a-pieces 
almost,’ whispered the woman, looking with 
pitying awe at the little orphan. 

**How was it?’’ asked the engraver, 
working his fingers nervously, and moving 
nearer to the settee on which Adie lay, as if 
to protect her. 

‘+ He was working at a house in the Bar- 
bican, and fell off a scaffolding ; they took 
him. to the hospital with the bairn following ; 
but before they could get him there he died, 
poor fellow! When Adie heard them sa 
80, she took off like mad: you may think 
them that was with him would beso hurried 
they’d scarce heed her, expecting she would 
come to some of us where he lived. She 
meant to get in home all to herself, I fancy, 
and couldn't, for she’d lost the key. Mr. St. 
Barbe found it as he came to see after her, 
lying a few steps down College Lane, under 
the houses where the snow hadn’t drifted : 
she must have dropped it. You'll take it, 
Master Drew.”’ 

Nicholas took the key, and begged Mrs. 
Parkes and St. Barbe to be seated. The 
Frenchman politely and gravely complied ; 
but the good woman excused herself, saying 
that Job was growing cross at’ her staying 
away so long; and as he was not ina state 
to hear reason, she must go, but would come 
early in the morning to attend to Adie’s 
wants. 

The two men being left alone together with 
the unconscious child, exchanged first a few 
mutually puzzling compliments, and then 
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sat silent; for St. Barbe had little English, 
and Nicholas no French. At last the en- 
graver, with exquisite simplicity, thought he 
should simplify their difficulty by speaking 
his own tongue almost unintelligibly—as the 
Frenchman spoke it, indeed. He began: 
‘* Sare, I wish keep Adie.” St. Barbe nod- 
ded two or three times emphatically. ‘I be 
father to her, friend, every ting,’’ added 
Nicholas, raising his voice, extending his 
arms, and embracing the air. ‘‘ What say 
you, sare?” 

‘*‘ Bien, good, ver well!’ responded St. 
Barbe, with a long series of gesticulatory 
movements expressive of satisfaction. 

The affair being thus arranged to meet the 
views of both, the silence was resumed. 
Nicholas fidgeted about on his chair, feeling 
that on this night at least he ought to offer 
hospitality, to drink success to the new year, 
and a peaceful departure to the old. But 
what had he, poor fellow, in the corner cup- 
board that was his larder but part of a brown 
loaf and a pitcher of water?—not gala-fare 
certainly. All at once, while considering 
how he should supply his lack of good cheer, 
the Minster bells stopped, and the clock 
struck midnight. The two men shook hands 
immediately, and wished each other many 
good wishes ; the Frenchman diffused him- 
self intoa long compliment relating to Nicho- 
las’ evangelical charity and title to prompt 
canonization, which would have rejoiced the 
old engraver’s heart if he could have under- 
stood it. He then said he must return to 
his wife and children, who waited him with 
a little gathering of friends; but before de- 
parting he looked at Adie for a minute, 
touched her little hand with his gray mous- 
tache, murmured over her a few words, 
which Nicholas thought sounded like a bene- 
diction, and finally bowed himself backwards 
out of the room, almost losing his balance 
at the top of the steps by feeling for a hand- 
rail that did not exist. Nicholas shut the 
door after him, and replenished the sinking 
fire; he then drew near to Adie, and exulted 
over his New Years’ gift, forgetting for the 
moment how he had come by it. 

‘s+ What a wee birdie it is; what a tender 
wee nestling!’’ said he softly. He could 
scarcely forbear snatching her up and _pres- 
sing her to his beating heart there and then: 
he would have done it but for fear of waking 
her. He said a great many things’ besides, 
very affectionate and very touching, from 
that stern disappointed heart of his, before 
he could leave her to sleep unwatched ; and 
when drowsiness at last overcame him, it 
was with the greatest reluctance he crept to 
his bed. More than once before the frosty 
January dawn broke on the window-panes 
he came rustling to the settee in his tartan- 
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cloak, like a comic ghost with a beard, 
driven about by anxiety of mind. At each 
visit he lingered a few minutes, and then 
scudded back with wonderful agility, lest 
she should awake, and, seeing him, should 
be frightened. 
Poor old Nicholas Drew’s heart was sing- 
ing a new song the whole of that live-long 
night, though he went supperless to bed. 


Il.—Tae New Care anp New Piszasvre. 


Wira daylight came Mrs. Parkes carrying 
Nicholas’ portfolio, all drenched with melted 
snow. 

‘¢ There, Master Drew, thank me for that,’’ 
cried. she, throwing it down on the table ; 
‘‘ the bairns were just going to rive it open 
when I stopped ’em. Maybe the things in- 
side will be no worse.”’ 

.*Q dear, O dear, they are all spoiled ; 
what a pity!” groaned the old man. He 
looked at the case dismally for a few minutes; 
then brightened suddenly as he turned to the 
fire, by which sat Adie ina huge leather- 
chair, with her tiny feet on a block of wood, 
and a basin of milk in her lap. 

‘¢ Well I declare,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Parkes 
in great bewilderment, ‘‘ you are good friends 
already, I see! ”” 

‘¢ Yes, we are,’’ responded Nicholas cheer- 
fully. ‘*I don’t know how it came about, 
I’m sure; do you, Adie?”’ 

‘« T never called names after you, or threw 
stones,’’ said the child timidly. 

‘¢ Bless its bonnie face, that it didn’t! ”’ 
gasped Mrs. Parkes, melting. ‘* You area 
good bairn, Adie; you’ll never be rude to 
Master Drew, will you?”’ 

‘¢ Father said it was cruel, and I must not. 
O father, come back, do come back!’’ She 
would have flung herself to the ground ina 
wild paroxysm of crying, had not the woman 
caught her, and, gently rocking her in her 
aris, succeeded in soothing her again. 

‘There, there, hush, my bairn, be quiet! ”” 
said she; and then added: ‘* Now, Master 
Drew, I’ll stay with Adie, if you'll go and 
see Mr. St. Barbe about the funeral. Let it 
be decent, though maybe poor Louis has left 
nothing. And buy a bit of black stuff to 
make her a frock ; I’ll sew it.’’ 

Nicholas went to the great press, and took 
thence a little bag ; this was a pretence, for 
he remembered ruefully that it contained 
only a few copper coins; he was quite puz- 
zled how to meet this sudden demand on his 
scant resources. He staid pottering so long, 
that Mrs. Parkes, who shared the popular 
faith in his hidden wealth, began to think 
meng of him, and to say to herself that he 
was but a grudging churl after all. She 
soon hit on an expedient for hastening him, 
and at the same time rebuking him for his 
supposed covetousness. 





‘‘ Master Drew,’’ said she significantly, 
‘¢ I'd advise you to sell them black pictures 
of yours for as many shillings as you’ve asked 
pounds ; then folks will buy them, for they’re 
real beautiful, and you'll lon something to 
give this bairn more than you seem to have 
got now.”’ 

Nicholas grasped at the suggestion eagerly ; 
the value of his works would be the same 
whatever he took for them. ‘They'll be 
too common if I sell them cheap to the 
printers; but I'll carry a set, the whole 
cathedral set, to Canon Paget,’’ cried he; 
‘¢and I'll take whatever he’ll give.” 

‘« Just as you like, master ; only recollect 
this growing bairn can’t live as you've done ; 
and if you keep her at all, you must keep 
her well. As for your pictures being com- 
mon if they cost little, the commoner a good 
thing is the better, I should say. I'd as lief, 
and liefer, please a hundred poor men’s eyes 
as one rich man’s; maybe you don’t thiak 
in that way.’’ 

This view of the matter had never presented 
itself to the engraver ; ‘he thought it worth 
considering, and wondered how it had missed 
him before. Coveting fame, he had lost the 
way to it by toiling exclusively for one order 
of minds. Are not the suffrages of the mul- 
titude as worthy,—appreciation by the many 
who feel as worthy as appreciation by the 
few who judge? 

The snow still continued to fall; it was 
drifted up into great white billows against 
the buttresses at the north side of Minster, 
and lay thick on every ledge and arch and 
moulding, bringing out the hoary darkness 
of the stone in strong relief. Nicholas had 
no eyes for it on this morning, as he tramped 


through the yet untrodden covering of the 


gardens, in his tartan and round hat. It 
was still too early for the children to be 
about, or it is greatly to be feared that his 
odd fluttering garments would have been 
made the mark of many a well-aimed snow- 
ball. He reached the canon’s house unmo- 
lested, therefore, and gavea faint pull at the 
bell. After the lapse of a few minutes a 
florid butler looked out of a side window, 
and seeing who stood there, asked sharply 
what Nicholas wanted; and being told that 
he wished to speak to Canon Paget, replied 
that that gentleman was out of town, and 
would not return for a week. This wasa 
totally unlooked-for disappointment ; for 
some minutes after the red face had disap- 
peared from the window Nicholas remained 
standing under the portico, considering with 
himself what he should do next. ‘I'll go 
down into the Barbican,’’ he said at length, 
slowly descending the steps. ‘‘ Yes, I will; 
March has wanted these etchings a long 
while ; he won’t give much, but then I must 
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have something. What does it matter to me 
whether they hang in his parlor or lie shut 
up in Canon Paget’s folio? Nicholas Drew, 
you have been a fastidious, proud, old fool. 
This little nestling that has fallen on your 
door-stone must teach you to mend your 
ways ; it is high time you did, I’m sure.”’ 

Exhorting himself inwardly, the old man 
turned down College Lane into Friargate ; 
and, avoiding the temptation to run in and 
see that Adie had not evaporated, or changed 
into any thing of a less satisfactory nature, 
he went direct to the shop in the Barbican 
which he had visited the night before. Marsh 
was there, scolding his apprentice, and in a 
state of post-vinous excitement. He burst 
into a coarse laugh as poor Drew appeared, 
and came forward to the counter. 

** Are you so sharp set as this, Master 
Nicholas? ’’ cried he. ‘* Bless you, man, I 
can’t give your price for the plate, and I 
wont. Who is to buy it if I do, eh?” 

‘¢] have not comeabout that now; I have 
brought a set of the Minster etchings—there 
are fifteen,” replied the engraver calmly. 
** You have coveted them often, Marsh, when 
I was not disposed to sell; what will you 
give me for them now?” 

** What I’ve offered ten times before—half- 
a-crown a piece,”’ replied the printeeller. 

**Make it two guineas,’’ said Nicholas. 

Marsh smiled with a rather surprised air ; 
and well he might, for the engraver’s pre- 
vious demand was five guineas. 

‘* We won’t split for a matter of a few 
shillings; the thing’s done,’”’ he answered ; 
and then counted the money out on the 
counter at once, lest Nicholas should repent 
of his hasty bargain. Unrolling the etch- 
ings, he continued to eye them for some 
minutes with a genuine appreciation of their 
merits, and then said with unction: ‘I')l 
say this for you, Nicholas Drew, these etch- 
ings will fetch money when you and I are 
underground ; there is not such a hand as 
yours in Europe at a Gothic building. It 
isn’t only the form and shape and richness 
you catch, or the light and shadow either ; 
but it is the very spirit of the place, and 
your own genius you put into your pictures. 

ou might have been the original designer 
of the old Minster ; the love of it seems bred 
into your bones.” 

“Tt is, it is. Wlav’nt I lived in the 
shadow of it from a lad?’ cried Nicholas, 
warmed hy Marsh’s words into betraying his 
enthusiasm. 

** Ay, that’s it. Habit will tell. Come 
in, and have a glass this cold morning,” 
suggested the printseller. 

Nicholas excused himself, and started 
homewards. When halfway there, he re- 
membered what he had been bade to do; 
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and turning into a “a he purchased some 
black stuff and a little hood for Adie ; then, 
with the parcel under his arm, stopped at 
St. Barbe’s. 

The Frenchman was a clockmaker, living 
near the Minster-gates. Being busy when 
Nicholas entered, he had not time to talk; 
but he gave him to understand in few words 
that he would not be interfered with in any 
arrangements that he might wish to make 
for either father orchild. St. Barbe washed 
his hands of it entirely ; good Master Drew 
was a man of evangelic kindness ; he would 
leave all to him—all. He was a poor man 
himself, and could not be charged with an 
but his own household; he had hard wor 
to support them often, and more to the same 
effect. 

This was conclusive. 

‘‘T shall not trouble him again; the 
child is mine,’’ said Nicholas audibly as he 
tramped away to the hospital, to make final 
arrangements for the funeral of the poor 
wood-carver. He had not done so much 
business for years as he did that morning ; 
all Friargate was astonished to see the 
tartan in action so early, and marvelled 
greatly what could have excited him to such 
unusual exertions. 

When he reached Nevil’s Court, the chil- 
dren were all out making a snow-man ; at 
the sight of them the old engraver felt 
quite a cold thrill run through his veins. 
He had forgotten them in his excitement, 
until he came suddenly on the rosy shouting 
troop. 

‘* Here’s old Nick; let’s pelt him; let’s 
pelt him! ”’ screamed an audacious urchin 
at the top of his voice. Half-a-score shrill, 
youthful pipes took up the ery, ‘* Old Nick, 
old Nick; pelt him; pelt him!”’ when, lo, 
with a burst, out came Job Parkes armed 
with a horsewhip! He charged in amongst 
the youthful fry, overturning some, and ad- 
ministering a salutary lash to others, until 
he had changed their tune into a most dolo- 
rous minor. Job had received his orders 
from his wife, and had been lying in wait to 
execute them ever since poor Drew went 
out. That was the last time he had to 
shrink from the mocking youngsters; they 
did not soon forget their lesson. 


IIIl.—tTHE FLOWER OF NEVIL’S COURT 


By the time that spring came round again, 
Nicholas Drew and Adie were quite settled 
at home together. The child had the run 


of all the six rooms, and one especially was 
given up to her. Here she had flowers 
which bloomed splendidly in the wide sunny 
window, and a pair of most musical linnets 
in a cage. She was a stirring, vivacious 
child, subject to wild fits of laug! ter and 
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rarer moments of gloom, which gave Nich- 
olas, who loved her as the very apple of his 
eye, a strange uneasiness at times. She was 
wayward and wilful also, but very affec- 
tionate ; not slow to offend, but prompt to 
seek forgiveness. She had no application, 
and no striking or prominent talent. It 
was long before Nicholas could coax her 
into learning to read, although she was 
nearly eight years old; she was, in fact, a 
little, indolent, freakish, loving thing, 
whose tears would gush at a sharp word, 
and whose smiles were the essence of heart- 
sunshine; it took so little to make her 
happy, that it,grieved the old man to see 
her otherwise, and the restraining hand he 
kept upon her will was very light. 

Though living in Nevil’s Court, amongst 
poor artisans and the like, Nicholas Drew 
was not of their class; he had been born in 
that house before it was let off in apart- 
ments, when his father—a more flourishing 
individual than himself—had rented the 
whole of it. Few people, if any, remem- 
bered this, though he felt that he was not 
one of them ; that his genius, his education, 
and a certain innate refinement springing 
from a pure and gentle heart, made a wide 
gulf between them, which not even the mis- 
erable old tartan or his visible privations 
could by any means bridge over. 

Circumstances began to improve with 
him now for very natural reasons ; he sold 
his etchings at a moderate price, and also 
condescended to give lessons in drawing at 
several schools in Eversley, which he had 
formerly refused to do; but he still adhered 
faithfully to the ancient cloak and the felt- 
hat, while he delighted to see Adie dressed like 
a spring-flower. It was quite a picture to 
watch them sitting side by side in a stall at 
the Minster ; she with such a soft pome- 
granite blush on her face, and he as faded, 
gray, and — in shape as the queer 
effigies niched above them. They also often 
walked in the streets together, and Adie’s 
beauty was a far greater protection to him 
from gibe and sneer than ever his own scowl 
had been, 

As she grew up, her disposition became 
quieter and more pliant, and she submitted 
to be sent to one of those schools which 
Nicholas attended. Here much was done 
towards disciplining her impetuous char- 
acter, though her natural abhorrence of 
rules sometimes came out very strongly. 
She appeared ignorant in comparison with 
other girls, but she was not really so; for 
the good old engraver had taught her much 
biblical history from his stores of engrav- 
ings, and imbued her with some desultory 
knowledge by relating to her pleasing or 
terrible narratives from general history. 





Her strongest instincts were in her affec- 
tions ; she did not judge, she felt; the re- 
flective element seemed to have been omitted 
from her composition altogether. She never 
readily attached herself to her schoolfellows, 
and cared for nobody’s companionship so 
much as Nicholas’. Him she regarded with 
an enthusiastic, devoted, childish reliance; 
he was at once the best, the wisest, the dear- 
est, and the most picturesque of old men ; 
she took pride in the tartan and the beard 
which others ridiculed, and identified her- 
self so completely in all his ways and oddi- 
ties, that it was not safe to allude to them 
before her. 

‘‘He is not like other people!’ she 
echoed one day after a weak girl who had 
laughed at him,—* not like other people! 
No; how should he be like them? Could 
he simper as men do who have nothing in 
their heads but wind? He has a great 
heart ; he has a full brain. He could have 
built the Minster, I tell you. He ought to 
have lived long ago, and then he would have 
been a master of that grand society of 
Francs Macons we read about to-day. He 
is a great good man, and every body else is 
—Bah! why do you vex me? If you want 
to laugh, laugh at some one I don’t love.’’ 
Adie had a dangerous light in her southern 
eyes, when she was angry, that intimated 
very excitable passions, and even the possi- 
bility of a quick blow following the hasty 
word. It was wise to refrain from irritating 
her; her school-companions acknowledged 
it with a dim confused fear and admiration 
for the fervor and earnestness of a temper 
so unlike their Saxon calm. Her gratitude, 
that was almost a passion; her imagina= 
tion, so vivid and so picturesque; her warm, 
sunny loveliness, attracted others even 
while they remained asa bar of separation 
between them. She, as well as Nicholas, 
was not like other people; but there was 
that about her which made little spites and 
jealousies impossible ; she was beloved by 
every body who knew her, and Mrs. Parkes, 
to whom she was warmly attached by the 
memory of past kindness, called her alter- 
nately ‘* poor Adie’? and ‘the Flower of 
Nevil’s Court.”’ 


1V.—THE WILD WHITE ROSE. 


Onz bright July morning,—it was Adie’s 
birthday, and she was seventeen years old,— 
Nicholas Drew was hard at work on a new 
plate of ‘*St. Servin’s Abbey,” a ruin near 
the river, while the young girl was chirping 
a little French song, when a stranger ap- 
peared in the court below, and was heard to 
ask if Drew, the engraver, lived there. One 
of the children pointed to the stairs, and the 
individual ascended and came in. Nicholas 
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took off his spectacles. and pushed a chair 
over to the visitor, whom he supposed to be 
one of those curious persons who were in the 
habit of coming to see his pictures, and of 
going away without purchasing any. His 
action was not very courteous, for he be- 
grudged sorely the time taken from his work. 
The young man quickly undeceived him, 
however, by stating that he was himself an 
engraver on wood, and that he wished to learn 
the art of etching on copper from Nicholas, 
of whose skill he had heard in London, 
through a dealer in prints who possessed 
some of kis works. Flattered and gratified 
that a pupil from so great a distance had 
been attracted to Eversley by the reputation 
of his genius, the old man gave him a 
cordial welcome, and promised to render him 
the instruction he required. 

They sat conversing together a long time 
about their art, and Adie, with a bit of work 
for appearance-sake, drew near to listen. 
The stranger—Laurence Royston was his 
name—had taken a seat with his back to the 
doorway, and though apparently quite 
intent on all Nicholas said, he still had time 
to steal many glances at the bright face by 
the old man’s shoulder. At first sight Roys- 
ton’s countenance struck you as handsome; 
at the second, it pleased less; and at the 
third, its cold, flickering eye and sinister 
mouth were the most prominent traits. [lis 
features were clear but sharp; his forehead 
high, bony, and pale, with tawny hair— 
golden, as the sun shone through it where he 
sat—waving loosely above it. His figure 
was tall, but slenderly built, and clad in a 
long olive coat with much embroidery on the 
seams and flaps. In his left hand, the thin 
fingers of which opened and contracted with 
a nervous movement, he held a wild white 
rose—gathered, perhaps, at the roadside as 
he came to the town, for he said that his lodg- 
ing was at Crossley, a village two miles off; 
his right hand he kept buried in the breast 
of his waistcoat. But his voice was the 
most peculiar thing about him,—a false 
voice it might be called; for though clear 
and softly modulated as a flute, it did not 
seem to come direct from the well of his 
thoughts, but to make many subtle turns by 
the way, lest it should express too much. 

Adie, moved by curiosity, tried more than 
once to get a fair look at the stranger’s face, 
but she was always baffled by meeting his 
eye the moment she lifted hers from her 
needle ; being caught in the fact, she blushed, 
and he involuntarily smiled, at which she 
blushed the more, and finally got up and 
changed her seat for one by the further win- 
dow. Laurence Royston, as if to avoid the 
hot sunshine, immediately twisted his chair 
round, by which, without its appearing inten- 
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tional, he still faced her, and thus checked 
her scrutiny. Adie seemed not to observe his 
movement ; but he saw by the quivering of 
her lips and the dancing radiance in her eyes 
that she was laughing to herself; and 
secretly annoyed at such mirth where he 
would rather have made a grave impression, 
he said to Nicholas, ‘* Your daughter is not 
used to so much solemn discourse, I think, 
Master Drew. She looks any thing but well 
entertained.”’ 

The engraver lifted up his shrewd face, 
and glanced at Adie. ‘If yon are tired of 
our talk, child, get away to your birds or 
your flowers,’’ said he gently. ‘* I dare say 
it is often dull for her up here in Nevil’s 
Court, sir; but she pretends she likes it for 
my sake.’’ 

‘¢T am not dull any where ; you ought to 
know I am not, Grizzie,’’ retorted Adie, 
coming quickly behind the old man, and 
standing by him with her hand on his shoul- 
der. ‘*Iam as happy as the summer-day 
is long, and all through you. I was laugh- 
ing just now at my own thoughts: my 
thoughts are strange sometimes, so strange ; 
they make me laugh whether I would or 
no.”” 

‘¢ This white rose for the fancy that made 
you smile by the window five minutes ago,’’ 
cried Laurence Royston, offering the flower. 
Adie blushed and hesitated. 

‘¢ What was it, child?’’ asked Nicholas; 
‘*some mischievious freak either planned or 
remembered ? ’” 

‘¢ Neither, Grizzie; it was—No, I cannot 
tell you what it was.’’ She glanced with 
some confusion at the stranger, and would 
have moved away, but Nicholas held her fast 
by the arm, and demanded what she meant 
by calling him ‘ Grizzie’’ so irreverently 
before visitors. She gave him the gentlest 
possible pull by the beard, and ran off 
laughing saucily. The old man shook his 
head, and made a sort of half-apology for 
Adie’s wildness, and then resumed his dis- 
course anent his art, which Laurence Roy- 
ston found infinitely less interesting than 
before. THecould not help wondering where 
the girl was gone, and whether she would 
return before he went away. His eyes 
turned frequently to the inner door by which 
she had escaped, and he put off his depar- 
ture from moment to moment until another 
hour had elapsed. He then rose to go in 
earnest ; and while Nicholas and he were 
exchanging last words, the quick step and 
lilting voice of Adie made themselves heard. 
She came in, evidently expecting that the 
stranger had left; for she cried, ** I’ve found 
it, Grizzie—found it, after such a rum- 
mage! ’’ then stopped short, with a scarlet 
blush dyeing her face to its very brow. She 











‘made answer, with a certain regretful strain 
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carried in her two hands a large engraving 
outspread, at which Nicholas looked up in 
bewilderment. ae 

‘What is it, child? Tet me soe,’’ said 
he curiously, while Laurence Royston stood 
by the door with a peculiar smile on his 
face, as if he experienced a vindictive pleas- 
ure in her confusion. With great and visi- 
ble reluctance, Adie came forward to the 
table, and threw the picture upon it, glanc- 
ing with a timid half-defiance at the stranger 
as she did so. Nicholas drew the engraving 
towards him: it was ‘‘ Satan playing with 
Man for his Soul.’ 

‘* Well, what does it mean?’ asked the 
old man, much puzzled. 

**Do you not perceive geet daughter’s 
drift, Master Drew? ’’ said Royston quietly, 
so quietly that Adie knew some sentiment 
was being strongly heldi n check. ‘She 
has a quick eye for a resemblance: she 
likens me in her mind to that unhappy 
man.”’ 

‘¢ Ah, I see it now,”’ responded Nicholas, 
in a musing tone. ‘‘ What'expression in 
the face! He is meditating how he shall 
outwit his adversary and win the game, 
though it is going hard against him. Satan 
exults already; he knows the stake, once 
risked, is his.’’ 

They all three examined the picture for 
several minutes in silence. Its effect on 
each was different : Nicholas eyed ‘it with 
critical appreciation of the genius which had 
infused such depth and mingling of expres- 
sions into the artist’s work ; Royston gazed 
at it with a look, first of cynical indiffer- 
ence,-then of gravity, then of melancholy 
earnestness. 

‘¢It is a lost soul from the first move,’’ 
said he, in a tone that caused Adie to lift 
her eyes from the picture to him,—* yes, 
little girl, a lost soul from the first mgve,”’ 
he repeated more gently. ‘* There is no 
redeeming angel at the man’s elbow ; only 
two fiends grinning their triumph in their 
master’s success. I don’t sec how the adver- 
ai is to be foiled ; pag iy ee . 

‘he girl pondered a few seconds, and then 


in her voice, 

‘* No; good thoughts are all gone out of 
his mind. Fear and subtlety alone possess 
him ; and the fear is greatest.” 

‘Then you think good thoughts may 
have once lived in him?” asked Royston 
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temptation?’ pointing to the figu:e in the 
picture. 

‘« The greed of gain, the meanest and basest 
of all,” answered Adie, resting her finger on 
the piles of coin represented as heaped up 
before Satan. 

Laurence Royston drew a deep breath, and. 
was silent ; Nicholas rolled the picture up, 
and pushed it from him. 

‘¢ Take it away, Adie; take it away; we 
have had enough of it,” said he. ‘ It is an 
uncomfortable picture. What induced you 
to bring it out? There, carry it off, and 
put it carefully into the folio again.”’ 

The young girl obeyed, and when she 
returned to the room Royston was gone. 

There was at this time living with Nicho- 
las Drew and Adie a middle-aged woman 
who acted as a servant. She was called 
Martha, and was of a decent appearance, 
but moody countenance. Mrs. Parkes held 
her in especial disfavor, averring that Nich- 
olas had picked her up in the streets: she 
was indeed. the person he had met and 
relieved in the Barbican on the very night 
that Adie was taken into his house. It is 
needless to enter into her antecedents, to 
condemn her or to exculpate. Nothing of 
her history was known except to her master, 
and could only be guessed by her scrupulous 
avoidance of the pure young girl with whom 
she shared the charitable shelter of Nicholas 
Drew’s roof. If possible, she would not 
meet her ; and if compelled to speak, what 
she had to say was couched in the fewest 
words. The engraver acquiesed in this 
reserve: his flower must not be sullied by 
one evil thought, Martha from her kitchen- 
window had seen Laurence Royston come 
and go. She had a singular habit of watch- 
ing furtively, and garnering things up in 
her mind; for what purpose it would be 
hard to say, as she never spoke of them 
afterwards ;—perhaps it was to mark their 
issues, and to feed her morbid craving for 
excitement by deducing remote possibilities 
from small beginnings. The first time she 
went into the room where her master and 
Adie were after Royston was gone, she ex- 
amined the girl’s face narrowly, and traced 
there a certain anxiety which was strange to 
its expression ; what did it protend? While 
Martha was there, she began to sing again 


broken snatches of her merry songs, and 


throwing off the troubled wong, whatever 
it might be, resumed her natural easy gaiety. 





gravely. Martha thought she had caught the first 
Yes. No one is unmixed evil. Satan|slight thread of the web, and went away to 
himself was a pure spirit once; he may haye| brood upon it and wind laboriously through 
his lingering regrets—who knows? ”’ its meshes at her after-leisure. She could 
‘He fell through ambition and pride,|not see yet whether it would be smooth op: 


which are princely sins. What is thisman’s| all pestered with knots and tangles, as so: 
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many are. She liked the girl and wished 
her well for her master’s sake, otherwise her 
saucy gaiety and instinctive pride would 
have jarred harshly with her own unstrung 
being. 

When Laurence Royston descended the 
outside stairway into the court he dropped 
the wild rose that he had carried in his 
hands upon thesecond step, where it lay un- 
noticed until after noon. Adie was standing 
at the window idle, when she saw it; fora 
minute or so, she looked at it through dreamy 
listless eyes, then went out and picked it up. 
Martha observed. the trivial action, and ad- 
ded another loop to the web. The poor lit- 
tle flower was soiled and crushed, its stalk 
broken, its leaves fallen, its scent almost 
gone. 

**He threw it away,’’ said Adie to her- 
self, ‘‘and I think it is no better worth 
either.” She whirled it from the window 
and let it fall into the court below. ‘+ Now 
Grizzie would say that was wanton mis- 
chief,’’ she went on musingly ; ‘* he would 
not have any thing of God’s making treated 
with disrespect. That is a strange fancy of 
his, that the flowers feel, that they are sus- 
ceptible of pleasure and pain. It may be 
30; they lift up their heads to the sunshine, 
they drink the dew and grow and bloom and 
give forth sweet odors,—their incense of 

rayer, their act of worship and thanksgiv- 
ing; then they pine and die in unkindly 
frosts. If Grizzie be right, and I am inclined 
to think that he is, how that miserable little 
wild rose must feel its degradation, lying 
there in the dust to be trampled by any care- 
less foot ; this morning at dawn it was in 
some fresh green hedgerow, with hundreds 
of others that are blooming there still! I 
will go and rescue it.”’ 

Down she went, tripping noiselessly as a 
shadow, and taking the sullied flower once 
more into her hand, but this time with a cer- 
tain tenderness of gesture, returned with it 
to the engraver’s room. Martha riveted a 
new knot on her thread. Nicholas was all 
the while diligently absorbed in his work, 
and gave no heed to what was passing ; be- 
sides, Adie was accustomed to utter her 
thoughts aloud without expecting any reply. 
She now came near him, and leant over his 
shoulder to watch him, as she often did ; but 
finding that he was too deeply occupied to 
notice her, she sauntered to her chamber 
where were her birds and plants. She spent 
some time chirping to the linnets, putting 
up her ripe red lips for them to peck at, and 
teasing them with the wild rose, which she 
struck gently against the bars of their cage. 
Wearying of such idleness at last, she 
breathed a little tired sigh, and looked at 
the broken flower. ‘* Whatam I todo with 
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you now I have taken you out of the dust ?”’ 
she said, as if she were speaking to a living 
thing. ‘* You are too ugly to wear, too 
faded to put in a glass of water, for you will 
never revive again ; lie there till you become 
unsightly as a weed, and then Martha will 
throw you away perhaps.”’ She laid it down 
by her looking-glass on the table before the 
window for that time; but at night, finding 
it still in the same place, she put it within a 
drawer amongst her few other treasures, 
where it stayed and was forgotten. 


V.—THE OAK-CLOSET. 


In that large room where Nicholas Drew 
always worked there was a closet, lighted by 
a very small window that looked, not into 
Nevil’s Court, but into an old-fashioned lux- 
uriant garden which lay behind the ancient 
bishop s palace. This closet was shut in by 
two elaborately-carved doors of black oak, 
further ornamented by tarnished brass knobs. 
Adie had never seen more of the interior of 
this closet than that it contained a rude ta- 
ble and chair, and a cabinet of great anti- 
quity ; the window was darkened with a veil 
of smoke and dust as impervious to sunshine 
as the thickest curtain, and a general air of 
gloomy mystery pervaded the whole aspect 
of it. Nicholas rarely entered it ; and when 
he did so he remained shut up there for 
hours, and always came out saddened and 
depressed, as if & had been keeping a sol- 
emn vigil, or airing painful remembrances, 
or perhaps experiencing some renewed agony 
of remorse. Adie regarded it as a haunted 
place, and had no curiosity to spy into its 
secrets ; not so Martha. She had a burning 
desire to know what was hidden behind those 
closed doors; for she did not give heed to 
the popular idea that Nicholas Drew was 
miser, and kept his money in an iron-chest. 
She believed rather that he laid his treasures 
up where it would accumulate at compound 
interest until his day of doom; and in that, 
doubtless, Martha was right. On the even- 
ing of the day of Laurence Royston’s first 
vistt, her master was shut up in the closet a 
couple of hours, while Adie, alone in the 
room, had much ado to keep herself out of 
mischief. Martha went in and out several 
times on various pretences: but Adie, who 
was singing by the door-way, and watching 
the children at play in the court below, paid 
no attention to her black gliding figure. 

At last, towards sunset, the old man came 
out from his retreat, and would have re- 
sumed his work, but the girl asked him to 
take a walk with her. He acceded readily, 
and they went together to the river-side. 
This was a favorite resort for the towns-folk 
after the day’s business was over ; for they 
soon escaped from the dust and heat of the 
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city into rural shades and sweet-smelling | ful still,”” remarked Adie, looking towards 
meadows. There were consequently many | the city, that 1s, towards the Minster. 
people abroad enjoying the cool ofthe evening| ‘*I do not like moonlight, it is so chilling, 
and the pleasant sounds of country-places. | so pale ; I have an antipathy to moonlight,”* 
Marsh, the printseller in the Barbican, with aid Royston quickly. Adie seemed sur- 
his hat set very far back upon his head, met | prised. 
them, and turned to have a chat with Nich-| ‘You are going to ask me whence rises 
olas. It was not possible that Adie should | my antipathy. Well, I cannot tell you,” 
be insensible to the many eyes that looked added he; ** it is one of those indescribable 
and looked again at the lovely face under | feelings which afflict some people to the ut- 
her broad coquettish straw-hat ; it was a fa- | ter bewilderment of every body else; They 
miliar face to most people who took their | reiterate their why, why, when, if they 
pleasure at this time of day, but custom | would only take the trouble to look at home, 
stole nothing from its beauty. Marsh, him-| they would remember, most probably, that 
self, though generally chary of his words, | they have themselves some dislike or loath- 
always had some pretty compliment at her | ing equally unreasonable.’’ 
service, which, it is to be feared, the maiden| Adie smiled, and a half-blush suffused her 
did not appreciate at the same value it would | cheek, though it was becoming almost too 
have had if issued from younger lips, or con- | dusk to see it; for she recollected some very 
cocted beneath a less scant and hoary pate ; | strong but groundless enmities of her own. 
for she only favored-him with short replies, | | ‘* Have you balanced the account in your 
and pouted scornfully when he called her | mind, and freed me from your first sentence 
Rosebud, May-dew, and the like. They also | of bad taste or foolishness? ’’ asked Royston 
encountered St. Barbe, sti!l obtrusively po- | quietly. 
lite, but looking a solitary, old, well-to-do-| Instead of replying, Adie started a little 
man ; for death had disencumbered him of | to one side, then walked on rapidly in ad- 
his wife and family. Healways told Nicho-| vance. Laurence Royston paused to see 
las Drew now that he envied him the posses- | what had caused this movement, and ob- 
sion of Adie. ‘* But who,’ he would add, | served a great toad crawling heavily under 
—*‘‘ who could forsee that ofall his children | the hedge. He came quickly up to her 
not one would be left to him?’’ The|again, when she turned, and said : 
Frenchman spoke, and passed on, but looked | ‘* Those cold-blooded creeping things make 
back often at the tall lithe figure quietly pac- | me thrill ; I cannot bear them. 
ing along with Nicholas ; he had been over-| ‘* Yet they are harmless ; and the moon- 
ap certainly, or she might have been | light makes me thrill too. I always exclude 
is companion instead, he thought. It was|it from my rooms. If it shines upon my 
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; a calm, almost breathless, evening, but now | face when I am sleeping, I have bad dreams. 
1 the sun was gone, the air was cool; a few |My adversary, in the picture you wot of, 
, red bars crossed the west, supported by broad | tempts me with some splendid prize to do 
) masses of purple cloud; the low meadows | evil deeds; or I am falling, failing, always 
. by the river-side had just been mown, and | falling overa precipice ; or on water churned 
* the fresh hay gave out its pleasant heathy | into white foam with fury, and only a plank 
8 scent. Many persons, young men especially | between me and death ; or I am destroying 
d were resting on the ground where it lay, | what I most love, and cursing myself as I do 
iy some smoking, some talking, others enjoying | it.’’ 

- the luxury of perfect idiesse. Amongst the| The two who had outwalked Nicholas and 
st last, Adie was the first to descry Laurence’| the print-dealer, were now summoned to re- 
a Royston. He sat apart from the rest, with | turn ; and they all four sauntered slowly in 
ne a great shaggy water-dog coiled up on the}company towards the city. Long before 
of grass beside him. The animal had been in | they reached it the moon was up, and the 
al the river, and had run past Adie some time | water rippled all white in its cold light, 
ho since, bestowing on her dress a plentiful | while the clouds and the ruins of St Servin’s 
ng sprinkling in his transit. Laurence Royston | Abbey, and the Minster towers beyond, high 
‘id had seen this; and as Adie, with Nicholas|up in the clear atmosphere, looked larger 

Drew and the printseller, approached, -he| and ghostlier in its shimmering radiance. 
me rose and offered an apology for his compan- | The young stranger had been silent for some 
re- ion’s misconduct. The next most natural | minutes, when Adie asked archly if the 
| to thing to do was to join their party, and, walk- | Tempter were discoursing with him then. 
ly, ing beside Adie,to talk to her of the beauty of| ‘No; Iwas holding a parley with my 
de. the evening, and the still loveliness of the | better angel,’ was the reply. ‘He has not 
olk twilight prospect,—at least he appeared to | forsaken me quite: he is glad to find me in 
= think so, for this was what he aia. such good company.” 
e 








“ When the moon rises it is more beauti-| Adie spoke no more after that until they 
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sto by the Minster-gates to say good 
“Ae Marsh, who parted from them there. 
She then asked if he should go back to his 
lodging at Crossley by the folds. No, he 
answered, he had decided to remain in the 
town, and had found other rooms more con- 
venient for his business than those so far off. 
Nicholas overhearing this, invited him to re- 
turn and sup with them, as, being a stran- 

r, he could not yet have many friends. 

oyston acceded : and they cr the Min- 
ster yard as the great clock struck ten. The 
court was extremely hushed when they en- 
tered it, for all the early work people were 
quiet in their rooms. Coming from the dark 
College Lane, it seemed quite light, almost 
as if snow lay on the flags and steps. The 
stopped a few minutes to notice the fine ef- 
fect of the quaintly-ornamented house in the 
moonshine, and then mounted the stairway 
one by one. Martha admitted them in her 
taciturn, down-looking, yet observant way. 
She had been on the watch for her master’s 
return some time, and hearing Royston’s 
voice down in the court, had hastened to 
open the door, while she knitted a few more 
loops of the web. An oil-lamp burnt on the 
table in the centre of the room, but it scarce- 
ly threw out light enough to fill its dusky 
corners ; for it was a spacious apartment, 
and had many little niches and recesses. 
Through the uncurtained windows the 
slanting moonbeams streamed down on the 
ledges and floor, but faded as they came 
within the circle of the lamp. The further 
side of the room, where the oak-closet was, 
and the disused door which opened upon the 
common staircase of the house, lay all in 
shadow,except when one of the metal Loe on 
the panels twinkled like an inquisitive eye in 
thegloom. In taking hisseat, Royston faced 
this part of the room; and some inconse- 
quential remark of his led Nicholas to say 
there was no egress by that way, for he had 
bolted the door up so many years ago that 
rust must long since have rivetted it fast. 

“There is along passage just outside, 
which the people say is haunted,’’ observed 
Adie, smiling. ‘It is haunted by footeteps, 
nothing is to be seen.”’ 

‘‘T should imagine not,”’ replied Royston, 
with a curious laugh. ‘ But pray what 
sort of footsteps are they,—light and trip- 
ping, or with the orthodox tramp, tramp? 

confess that it has always puzzled me why 
a ghost should have such solidity of step, 
when it is but an airy nothing. Describe 
this hapless soul’s march ; I should like to 
hear it, never having been so favored.” 

“‘It is very slow and solemn, as of a 
person walking while he meditates, quite 
regular and never pausing. It only comes 
occasionally, in the dead of winter-nights ; 
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at no other time. Mrs. Parkes has heard 
it, but I never have’; Grizzie has too.’’ 

‘*Yes; I have heard strange sounds in 
this old house,’’ added Nicholas gravely ; 
for his mind was deeply tinctured with su- 
perstition, and he did not like to hear these 
mysterious matters lightly spoken of. ‘I 
believe that was the real reason why I closed 
up the door, though I tried to persuade 
myself at the time it was because of the 
children’s noise and rudeness.’’ 

‘* And what is the second door, the double 
one? does that also open on the corridor?” 
asked Royston. 

‘0, no; that is the closet where Grizzie 
keeps his treasures ! ”’ cried Adie, laughing ; 
‘* even I have never been in there. It is the 

host’s quarters perhaps. Grizzie, what is 
the legend of the footsteps ; do you know? ”” 

The old engraver appeared somewhat an- 
noyed at her abruptness. 

«Tn that closet there is nothing that you 
or any one else would style treasures,” said 
he; ‘but the footsteps appear to issue from 
it. The story goes that two brothers lived 
here formerly, who had united in the com- 
mission’ of a murder—the murder of a 
priest. The elder, to save himself, when 
the chase was hot after them, denounced his 
brother as the sole culprit, and betrayed 
where he might be taken, namely, in that 
oak-closet ; where, after the commission of 
the crime, he had hidden himself with his 
remorse. He himself paced the corridor, 
waiting for the people who were coming to 
seize his brother. The younger suffered 
death, and the elder walks there still, and 
will walk, probably, so long as Nevil’s Court 
remains.’’ 

Laurence Royston smiled at the old man’s 
credulity. ‘‘I have small faith in such 
legends myself,”’ said he ; ‘* but they assort 
well with the gloom and antiquity of these 
middle-age abodes. Indeed, they would 
scarcely be complete without their ghost. 
I should like too see the inside of that oak- 
closet.’ 

Adie expected to hear Nicholas refuse ; 
but instead, he bade Royston bring the 
lamp, and he should be gratified. The 
doors being unlocked and thrown open, they 
all three stood within. The atmosphere was 
heated and airless; dust lay every where 
thickly, except on the old table and chair 
where the engraver had probably sat during 
the time he was shut up there in the eve- 
ning. Spiders’ webs festooned even the 
frames of these, and were woven in every 
available nook. 

A mark as of fingers over the lock of the 
ancient cabinet attracted Royston’s notice. 
‘‘ This isa fine piece of old workmanship ; 
I never saw any thing of the kind richer or 
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~ more elaborate,”” he observed. ‘* Does the 


interior correspond in beauty with the out- 
side ?”’ 

‘*Yes; the drawers are inlaid with 
ivory,’’ replied Nicholas; but he made no 
further movement to gratify his guest’s curi- 
osity. 

‘Tt is a remarkable looking cabinet,’’ 
said, Royston, lingering before it still. 

‘You are right; it belonged to those 
miserable brothers, and contained proofs of 
their guilt when the one was taken. The 
footsteps start from it, and go down the cor- 
ridor and back again.” 

‘+0, Grizzie, and do you keep your treas- 
ures in this wicked old cabinet?’’ asked 
Adie, half alarmed yet half laughing. 
‘¢ You will find them changed into withered 
leaves and gray dust some day.”” 

‘‘They are no better than dust now,’’ 
replied Nicholas. “Come ont, you have 
seen enough.”’ 

Royston was standing at the window, 
from which he had contrived to rub a little 
of the accumulated dirt. He saw that it 
looked upon a garden, and asked whose it 
was, and if Adie ever walked there. 

““No; it belongs to the people who live 
in the old palace,” said she, passing from 
the closet into the room. Nicholas had to 
stand two or three minutes before his guest 
followed her, and then the door was reclosed 
and locked. As he was returning the ke 
to his pocket, Royston asked to look at it. 
It was a very curious, heavy, rude imple- 
ment, eaten with rust in round spots, as if 
blood had fallen upon it. 

‘* Tt is strong enough to keep out a legion 
of ghosts,”’ said he, weighing it in his hand. 
* They do not make keys like this now-a- 
days ; it seems as if it had been formed to 
lock in deadly secrets on which hung men’s 
lives. I can imagine many a plot having 
been hatched behind those ancient doors, 
while this key was tightly held in nervous 
fingers ; but it tells no tales.’’ 

As he spoke the Minster clock struck 
eleven, and Martha entered to bolt the door 
for the night. Seeing Royston still there, 
she would have retired, but her master bade 
her etop. ‘* You must go now,’’ he added, 
addressing the young man. ‘‘ We kee 
early hours in the court. Go gently.” 
Royston descended the creaking steps, and 
paused at the last to repeat his ‘‘ Good 
night,”’ which Addie echoed pleasantly as 
she stood at the doorway with Nicholas. 

‘* Beware the fiend!’ cried she, as he 
walked towards the gateway. ‘Say your 
prayers as you cross the Minster gardens ; 
it is broad moonlight still.’ He turned 
round, laughing, and promised to obey ; 
pe disappeared under the shadow of the 
arch, 


Pjaged mother. The girl sat idly "y the 
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VI.—THE GHOSTLY FOOTSTEPS. 

On every succeeding ay throughout the 
months that followed this first visit Laurence 
Royston was constant in his attendance on 
Nicholas Drew. He worked with diligence 
and success, notwithstanding the bright eyes 
that often overlooked him; and the old 
engraver was pleased and satisfied with his 
pupil. He was enthusiastic himself, and he 
thought Royston under his cold cynicism 
had sparks of the genial fire too. His com- 
ing also gratified Adie ; for she liked change 
and variety, of which there was ordinarily 
but little in Nevil’s Court. 

Tt was not strange that after a while she 
grew to like him, because his manner to- 
wards her was impregnated with the subtlest 
flattery. He differed essentially from every 
one she knew, in his quiet ways of winning 
into and answering her unuttered thoughts. 
He made his mind, as it were, chime respon- 
sive to hers; he studied her face until he 
understood her feeling ere she could express 
it; he observed her tastes and distastes, her 
little whims, weaknesses, and vanities, and 
played upon them with a master-hand, until 

e could wind and turn her any way he 
would, and all this without having com- 
mitted himself by a single word. He went 
through it like a game of skill, in which the 
most astute must win; while she blushed, 
and was angry and astonished at herself in 


Y |secret to see how much she was giving for 


nothing—unasked, possibly undesired. She 
could not tay soothing unction to her 
heart that Laurence Royston so much as 
liked her ; for if he were kind, almost ten- 
der, one day, he would be cynical and careless 
the next; if his eyes dwelt on her caress- 
ingly one moment, the next there came over 
them that flickering sinister light as of a 
cruel thought shining through. 

Nicholas, as they learnt to know each 
other better, began.to regard him with less 
favor ; why was not apparent; he distrusted 
him, probably. One dark November night, 
Adie happened to be left alone in the room 
at Nevil’s Court; Nicholas had gone out 
reluctantly on business, and Martha had 
been absent a few days in the country where 
she was supposed to have gone to nurse her 


crackling wood-fire, twirling in her fingers 
the shrivelled relics of the wild white rose, 
which she had fetched from its hiding-place 
to keep her thoughts company. In her eyes 
there was a deeper stiller expression than 
formerly, and‘a less frequent smile on her 
lips also ; but the rich glow of her southern 
beauty had not lost a single tint. Her heart 
was restless, but not sorrowing. 

Laurence Royston had been there in the 





morning, in his pleasanter mood-; and as 
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Adie sat alone by the fire, she was thinking 
within herself how dull they should be when 
he was gone away. She, at least, not Nich- 
olas; fur he had said that day, with a vehe- 
ment expression quite unusual to him when 
Royston had left, ** Adie, I do not like that 
man; I have bsen deceived in him ;’’ and 
she had turned away, with a slightly angry 
flush darkening her brow. If the old man 
had struck her, it would have pained her 
less than hearing him speak thus. For the 
first time in her life, she felt resentful 
against poor Nicholas,—felt as if he had in- 
jured her ; and she let him g° out before her 
passion cooled. She was brooding over it 
now, when a sound caused her to raise her 
face and listen intently. In the corridor 
outside the wall, there went slow, distinct, 
measured steps; she could have counted 
them. Her cheeks blanched, and all the 
blood rushed back violently to her heart ; 
but she kept her place within the broad light 
which the fire threw out by the floor. 
The steps advanced and receded thrice, and 
died into indistinctness far beyond the room. 
Anie’sangry thoughts had been put to flight 
by this; she longed excessively for Nicholas’ 
return. A few minutes after her heart gave 
a throb of relief, for she heard some person 
mounting by the outside stairway. She 
rushed to the door, and opened it in haste, 
to admit, not the engraver, but Laurence 
Royston. 

‘There is nobody at home but myeelf,’’ 
said she, in confusion at his sudden and un- 
expected appearance. ‘‘Grizzie has gone 
down into the Barbican.” 

She stood holding the latch in her hand, 
expecting him to depart; but he advanced 
into the room, and lifted his hat from his 
head, saying: 

“It is a wet night, Adie; give me an 
hour’s shelter. Will he soon be back 
again? ”’ 

Yes; he promised to hasten as I was 
alone,’’ she _ ; and she shut the door, 
for the wind blew in coldly and strongly. 

Royston stood by the fire, resting his arm 
upon the mantel-shelf; Adie sat down in 
her old place, secretly wishing that the visit 
had been better timed, and feeling an in- 
ward conviction that Nicholas would be dis- 
pleased to find his pupil there at his return. 

‘““What is the matter, Adie?’’ asked 
Royston gently. ‘* You look as if you had 
seen a ghost ; such wild eyes and pale 
cheeks ! ’ 

‘*T have heard the footsteps to-night,”’ 
replied she, looking up in his face. ‘I was 
wishing so much that Grizzie would come 
back when you arrived. I dare not be left 
alone again in the house.” 

‘Silly Adie! I thought you had more 
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courage than to tremble at a sound. What 
harm can those footsteps do you?” 

‘¢ They make me nearly sick with fear; I 
should go mad if I heard them often; they 
make my blood cold in my veins; I cannot 
describe it. If you had not come, I should 
have gone down to Mrs. Parkes and Job 
until Grizzie came home.”’ 

‘* Now that I am here, Adie, let me speak 
to you: I have a word for your ear alone. 
Will you listen to me, Adie?’’ Her color 
came and went rapidly, for there was a pas- 
sionate tenderness in his voice that she could 
not misunderstand ; but an instinct of maid- 
enly reserve whispered that he ought not to 
have sought her clandestinely, and stilled the 
rush of joy to her heart. She drew away 
her bend which he had taken, quietly and 
with a certain coldness, but she could not 
shroud the lustre in her eyes that belied the 
repulse. ‘ Adie,’’ he repeated earnestly,— 
‘* Adie, have you never seen my love for 
you? is my dear hope to fail?’’ That 
strange voice of his had a truthful ring in it 
now he had left acting. A quick change 
ome over the girl’s face ; she put up her 

and to shed back the long hair from her 
brow, and, looked at him—openly, honestly, 
questioningly. Some doubt of him must 
have cro! her mind then, for he drew 
back before her glance which expressed it. 
‘* Adie, if I tried you, it was but to spare 
myself pain ; I could not make my heart a 
football for a girl’s caprice,’’ he said depre- 
catingly. ‘* I did not know you until lately, 
and since then you have been all my thought. 
Forgive me, Adie, forgive me; at least if you 
deny my love.”’ 

A thrill ran through Adie’s frame as if a 
cold wind had breathed upon her, that quick 
convulsive shiver which is said to creep along 
the nerves when some step passes over the 
spot where our grave is to be made. She 
remembered Nicholas’ few stern words that 
morning, and an indefinable sensation of 
fear, pain, and longing, stole into her heart. 
He saw the wavering, and was swift to turn 
it to account. Warm loving words, pas- 
sionate vows, fell softly, dreamily, into the 
porches of her ears, and passed on to the 
responsive heart-chords making them all 
musical with delight ; the rosy blush deep- 
ened; the lustrous gleaming eyes grew 
humid, and her lips quivered into a confes- 
sion. 

‘‘Then, Adie, you are mine— mine!” 
cried Royston exultant; ‘ you will not let 
any one separate us. I love you better 
than my life, and you must give me the 
same love; if you love me best of all, you 
will leave all for me.’’ Adie remembered 


poor Nicholas’ kindnesses; and her con- 





science, yet uncalloused, reproached her for 
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deceiving him. ‘ Do you regret already ?’’ | during his absence; but a thought of Roys- 


said Royston ; ‘* do you fear I cannot hold 
my own? ee our secret until I bid you 
speak, and all will be well; promise me 
this.” Adie promised. ‘I shall come. to- 
morrow. Now I will leave you, lest Nicho- 
las should return. You are not afraid of the 
footsteps now, are you?” 

“QO, no,’’ she replied smiling. But he 
lingered still, there were so many warm 
assurances and farewells to make, so many 
warnings to give ; but at last he was gone, 
and Adie sat down again by the fire alone. 
Her mind was in a whirl, she saw nothin 
clearly ; one sensation only was distinct, ™. 
that was painful,—she had _ her word 
to deceive poor old Nicholas—confiding, 
honest, old Nicholas; that was bad; it was 
wicked. She felt less happy than before 
Laurence Royston had said he loved her; 
what she had coveted so earnestly had 
brought the first dark stain upon her con- 
science. She tried to thrust the obtrusive 
self-reproach aside, but it refused to be 
banished. While she was thus at war with 
her better genius, the engraver came in. He 
had ascended the steps unheard, and appeared 
before her so unexpectedly, that she started 
and uttered a cry of alarm; which she ex- 

lained by saying that she had heard the 
ootsteps in the corridor soon after he had 
left her, and that since every slight noise 
made her tremble. 

‘The footsteps? ’? repeated Nicholas in a 
troubled tone. 

‘Yes; they came and went three times 
between the closet and the stairs, and then 
ceased,’’ said Adie. 

The old man stood before the fire in his 
wet tartan, gazing sadly into the red caverns 
of the embers. ‘‘ They have begun early 
this winter,’ he remarked. ‘* What is it 
they forbode? ”’ 

‘**Do you take them for an evil prophecy, 
Grizzie? ’’ the girl asked, going to him affec- 
tionately, and disencumbering him of his 
drenched cloak and hat. 

“Yes, child, they have always proved 
such ; but perhaps it may not be to you or 
me, but to others in the house. Listen! ’’ 
The regular echoing tramp came up the cor- 
ridor again. Adie trembled, as she clung to 
the old man’s arm; the steps came nearer 
and nearer,—threatening angry steps they 
were. They traversed the length of the cor- 
ridor several times, and then all was again 
still; Adie could hear the beating of her 
own heart in the hush that followed. 
Nicholas passed his hand gently over her 
head, which rested against his breast, saying, 
‘¢ God shield thee from harm, child! ’’ 

At that moment an impulse came strongly 
upon her to tell Nicholas what had passed 





ton checked the confession on her tongue,— 
might he not be displeased with her?—so 
she held her peace, and withdrew herself 
from the kind arm which had been so long 
her protection. She went to the window, 
and looked out into the dense, blown, 
wintry night; there was a faint reflection on 
the wet pavement of the court from some fire 
in a room below, and her eye fixed on the 
glistening pools. It was not possible she 
could have been deceived, but she half- 
doubted the evidence of her senses, when the 
figure of Lauronce Royston emerged stealthily 
from the open doorway of the house, and 
darkening the light for a moment, 

out at the arch into College Lane. She 
made no remark, but returned to the hearth ; 
Nicholas was unlocking the doors of the oak- 
closet. He went in alone, leaving them ajar, 
and presently called to her: ‘‘ Adie, did you 
or Laurence Royston observe where the cabi- 
net stood last summer?’’ he asked. ‘I 
have not been in here since I showed it to 
you both, and it seems to me that it has been 
thrust from the wall ; it certainly stood clode 
to it formerly.” . 

The girl could not remember, but she went 
in and looked. ‘I did not notice that there 
was a door behind it, Grizzie, so it must have 
been moved, or I should certainly have seen 
it,” said she. ‘* Is the door locked up?” 

He shook it strongly, and replied, ‘ Yes, 
it is fast; but the fastenings are without. 
The boits are gone from the staples inside, 
and there is no key, unless the one that be- 
longs to the outer door opens this also.” 

He fetched it and tried, but it turned in 
the wards without unlocking it. He made 
Adie repeat her description of the footsteps, 
and questioned her particularly as to whether 
she had heard any other noise, to which she 
replied that she had not. 

‘** TF will look further into the matter to- 
morrow,”’ said the engraver seriously. ‘* We 
have little to lose, it is true; but evil-dis- 
posed persons have been known to make use 
of such legends as attach to this house in 
Nevil’s Court for bad purposes. It is well 
to be on our guard. The cabinet has been 
moved from without ; something has been 
introduced through the wide crevice between 
the door and the wall, and so it has been 
pushed forward.”’ 

That night both Nicholas and Adie lay 
long awake ; the one listening for the foot- 
steps, the other revolving the evening’s 
occurences with alternate thrills of joy and 
pain ; but no sound disturbed the stillness, 
except the loud Minster clock and the gusts 
of sighing winter wind. The following 
morning Nicholas rose early, long before 
Adie was awake, and went down into the 
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court, and thence by the common stair into 
the corridor. He carried with him a lantern 
and narrowly examined the floor, which in 
the thick dust showed traces of feet back- 
wards and forwards. This circumstance 
convinced him that some actual person had 
occasioned the previous night’s alarm, and 
that it was not the ghostly visitant Adie had 
heard. He tried the door of the closet, but 
could not stir it; and then returned to his 
room, where he applied himself as quietly as 
ona to undoing the closed up entrance 
rom it to the corridor. This was a work 
both of time and difficulty, and it was still 
undone, when he heard Adie moving in her 
room ; he immediately desisted, and lest she 
should be troubled by needless alarms, he 
made every thing look as much like what it 
did before as possible. After breakfast he 
fetched a blacksmith, and had the cabinet 
secured to the wall of the closet by several 
strong staples; it then completely covered 
the door, and made an entrance by that 
means next to an impossibility. 

Royston came while the man was at work, 
end expressed his approval of Nicholas’ pre- 
cautions; he afterwards examined the cor- 
ridor with him, and suggested that the door 
into it should be opened, that the nocturnal 
visitant might be detected. The engraver 
privately told him what he was doing, but 
said Adie must not know, or she would be in 
a constant tremorand excitement. Laurence 
promised to repeat nothing. 

After that day the engraver never left 
Adie alone in the house ; Martha returned ; 
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and the weeks crept on until nearly Christ- 
mas. The footsteps were heard no more, 
and the first impression of alarm died away ; 
Nicholas even: began to talk of once more 
closing up the door, because it admitted 
draughts; but the doing of it was deferred 
from day to day, until it was forgotten again. 
But one black moonless night, as the engra- 
ver lay awake, he heard a sound passing by 
the wainscot that caused him to start up in 
haste. It was of a stealthy, naked foot, and 
a hand drawn along by the wall as if feeling 
the way. He d into the large room; 
and succeeded in opening the door noiselessly, 
but when he flashed his light into the cor- 
ridor, it was silent and empty, only a rush 
of wind sweeping up it extinguished his 
candle. He went nu more to bed, but sat 
listening and expectant; but the visitant, 
whether of flesh and blood, or of shadow and 
spirit, came not again. 

This time he did not think fit to speak of 
what he had heard to any one. However, 
Martha, whom nothing escaped, had been 
startled by the same noise, and had moreover 
seen with wonder a figure which she well 
knew steal across the court shortly after. 
In the winter nights a lighted oil-lamp hung 
inside the gateway of the court. Now pos- 
sibly that secret visitant had not calculated 
that there were such wakeful eyes and such 
industrious thoughts upon his track as 
Martha’s discovery entailed. Her web, 
which had hitherto run tolerably straight, - 
was all at once threwn into inextricable en- 





tanglement. 





Tae Earta and Man: Lectures on Compar- 
ative Physical Geography, in its relation to the 
History of Mankind. By Arnold Guyot. Trans- 
lated from the French, by C. C. Felton—We 
believe Professor Guyot was the first who broadly 
popularized the physical geography of Humboldt 
and his disciples, in a course of lectures deliv- 
ered in America some years ago. He has now 
continued the same subject with reference to the 
influence which the configuration of the earth, 
the consequent distribution of waters, the facts 
of geology, the effects of climate, the prevalence 
of rains, the course of marine currents, the 
growth of vegetation, and other great geo- 
graphical phenomena, have upon animal life, 
and upon the races and early civilization of 
mankind. The leading facts are grasped with 
the clearness and power which are given by 


mastery of a subject, and presented to the mind 
with considerable force and vividness. The 
whole world and its forms, with the influence 
they exercise, are brought before the reader: 
the following on ‘‘contour”’ isa slight example. 


** Nothing characterizes Europe better than 
the variety of its indentations, of its peninsulas, 
of its islands. Suppose, for a moment, that 
beautiful Italy, Greece, with its entire Archipel- 
ago, were added to the central mass of the con- 
tinent, and augmented Germany or Russia by 
the number of square miles they contain ; this 
change of form would not give us another Ger- 
many, but we should have an Italy and a Greece 
the less. Unite with the body of Europe all its 
islands and penisulas into one compact mass, 
and instead of this continent, so rich in various 
elements, you will have a new Holland, with all 
its unformity.’’ 

The lectures were delivered in French, at 
Boston, and first published in a newspaper ; the 
translation being made by the lecturer’s friend 
Professor Felton. They were then collected in‘a 
volume, with illustrative diagrams or cuts, 
under the superintendence of the author. These 
are given in the English edition before us, but 
whether on the same scale we do not know.— 
Spectator. 
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Havine, when the statement that Gold- 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield was founded on 
the ‘* Journal of a Wiltshire Curate ’’ ap- 
peared in Chambers, taken some little trou- 
ble to look into the case, I am enabled to 
reply to Jarurzperc’s Query. The Vicar 
of Wakefield was published March 27, 1766, 
in 2 vols. 12mo., price 5s. (See Cunning- 
ham’s edition of Goldsmith, 1. 292.) A 
long passage from it, entitled “A Family 
Picture,’ is quoted in the London Magazine 
for April. 1766 (p.196.). The title appears 
in the Monthly Catalogue of Books in the 
Monthly Catalogue of Books in the same 
magazine for October, 1766 (p. 552.), and 
‘¢ The Journal of a Wiltshire Curate ’’ will 
be found in the December (1766) No. of the 
same magazine. How the date 1764 came to 
be added I know not, but as there can be 
little doubt, I think, that Dec. 1766 was the 
date of its publication, it is obvious that the 
‘¢ Wiltshire Curate’’ was an imitation of 
the Vicar of Wakefield, and cannot claim 
the credit of having furnished Goldsmith 
with a hint for his world-renowned story. 


§* THE JOURNAL OF A WILTSHIRE CURATE. 


‘* Monday—Received ten pounds from my 
rector, Dr. Snarl, being one half year’s 
salary,—obliged to wait a long time before 
my admittance to the doctor, and even when 
admitted was never once asked to sit down 
or refresh myself, though ,I had walked 
eleven miles—Item, the Dr. hinted that he 
could have the curacy filled up for fifteen 
pounds a year. 

‘* Tuesday—Paid nine pounds to seven 
different people, but could not buy the sec- 
ond-hand pair af black breeches offered me 
us a great bargain by Cabbage the taylor, 
my wife wanting a petticoat above all things, 
and neither Betsey nor Polly having a shoe 
to go to church. 

‘* Wednesday—My wife bought a petti- 
coat for herself, and shoes for her two 
daughters, but unluckily in coming home, 
dropped half a guinea through a hole, 
which she had never before perceived in her 
pocket, and reduced our cash in the world 
to half a crown.—Item, chid my poor wo- 
man for being afflicted at the misfortune, and 
tenderly advised her to depend upon the 
goodness of God. 

Maa x Aone yy a note from the 
alehouse at the top of the hill, informing me 
that a gentleman begged to speak to me on 
pressing business; went and found it was an 
unfortunate member of a strolling company 





of players, who was pledged for seven-pence 
sadiipsair in a chines what to dé the 
baker, though we paid him but on Tuesday, 
quarrelled with us to ayoid giving any credit 
in future, and George Greasy the butcher 
sent us word that he heard it whispered how 
the rector intended to take a curate, who 
would do the parish duty at an inferior 
price, and therefore, though he would do 
any thing to serve me, advised me to deal 
with Peter Paunch, at the upper end of the 
town ; mortifying reflections these !—But a 
want of humanity is in my opinion a want 
of justice—the Father of the universe lends 
his blessings to us, with a view that we 
should relieve a brother in distress, and we 
consequently do no more than pay a debt, 
when we perform an act of benevolence; 
paid the stranger’s reckoning out of the 
shilling in my pocket, and gave hiin the 
remainder of the money, to prosecute his 


journey. 


‘‘ Friday—A very scanty dinner, and pre- 
tended therefore to be ill, that by avoiding 
to eat I might leave something like enough 
for my poor wife and the children.—I told 
my wife what I had done with the shilling ; 
the excellent creature instead of blaming me 
for the action, blessed the goodness of my 
heart, and burst into tears.—Mem. never 
to contradict her as long as I live—for the 
mind that can argue like her’s, though it 
may deviate from the more rigid sentiments 
of prudence, is even amiable for its indiscre- 
tion, and in every lapse from the severity of 
economy, performs an act of virtue, superior 
to the value of a kingdom. 

‘* Saturday—Wrote a sermon, which on 
Sundéy I preached at four different parish 
churches, and came home excessively weary, 
and excessively hungry ; no more money than 
twopence halfpenny in the house ; but see the 

oodness of God! the strolling player whom 
had relieved was a man of fortune, who 
accidently heard that I was as humane as I 
was indigent, and from a generous eccentric- 
ity of temper, wanted to do me an essential 
lece of service : I had not been an hour at 
ome when he came in, and declaring him- 
self my friend, put a fifty pound note into 
my hand, and the next day presented me 
with a living of three hundred pounds a 
year,” 


Since the foregoing was in type my atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that the 
Leaves from the Journal of a Poor Vicar in 
Wiltshire is reprinted in The Gem (Nelson, 
Edinburgh, 1849), where it commences 
‘‘ Dec. -15, 1764,’’ and ends ‘Jan. 16, 
1765.” The first page contains the fol- 
lowing : 





of Wakefield appeared in London about 





—— 
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378 JOURNAL OF A WILTSHIRE CURATE. 


** Note 4 the Author.—Goldsmith’s Vicar 


1772. This fact is mentioned, because it 
may be that that accomplished writer took 
the idea of his excellent work from the frag- 
ment of the Journal of a Vicar in Wiltshire, 
which had been published in the British 
Magazine in 1766.” 

At the end of the Journal in The Gem is 
the following : 

‘‘ Nore.—To another translation of this 
tale, published with several others, the trans- 
lator has appended the following fragment, 
which he found in the Boston Chronicle of 
1766, reprinted from the British Magazine, 
which is mentioned in the Introductory 
note.”’ 

Then follows the extract which I have 
already given. 

Tn consequence of this information farther 
search has been made into this literary ques- 
tion. The result is the ascertaining that the 
Vicar of Wakefield, published in March, 
1766, is made known to the public in the 
April Number of the British Magazine of 
1766, pp. 177, &c., and entitled «* The Vicar 
of Wakefield. A Tale. Supposed to be 
written by Himself.’’ A digest of the work 
is given, followed by a quotation from the 





history of ‘*A Philosophical Vagabond,” 
which is continued in the May number. 

In the December number of the British 
Magazine, 1766, pp. 623-4., is the ** Jour 
nal of the Wiltshire Curate,”’ without any 
editorial note or comment. 

The question may now arise whether the 
‘* Journal of a: Wiltshire Curate ’’ was or 
was not the production of Oliver Goldsmith, 
more especially as it is well known he was a 
contributor to the British Magazine, the 
principal editor of which was Dr. Smollett. 
Neither Percy nor Malone, nor Forster nor 
Cunningham, have stated the titles of the 
articles contributed by Goldsmith, so that 
after all the ‘‘ Journal of a Wiltshire 
Curate ’’ may be his production, perhaps the 
germ of his Vicar of Wakefield, but not 
published till after that work. In vol. 1. p. 
425. of the British Magazine is an anony- 
mous article, ‘‘ The History of Miss Stan- 
ton,’? which Prior attributes to Oliver 
Goldsmith. I may further add ‘‘ The Jour- 
nal of the Wiltshire Curate ’’ also appeared 
in the Genileman’s Magazine of Jan. 1767, 
p- 27. Wii J. Txoms. 
—Notes and Queries. 





INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTMAS TREES INTO 
Enoianp.—‘* We remember a German of the 
household of the late Queen Caroline making 
what he termed a Christmas tree, for a fuvenile 
party at that festive season. The tree was a 
branch of some evergreen fastened on a board. 
Its boughs bent under the weight of gilt oranges, 
almonds, &c., and under it was a neat model of 
a farm-house, surrounded by figures of animals, 
&c., and all due accompaniments. The forming 
Christmas trees is, we believe, a common custom 
in Germany, evidently a remain of the pageants 
constructed at that season in ancient days.’’ 

In the description of a pageant in the reign of 
King Henry VIIL., a tree appears to have been 
a prominent feature :-— 

** Agaynste the xii daye, or the day of the 
Epiphanie, at nighte before the banket in the 
Hall at Richemonde, was a pageaunt devised 
like a mountayne glisteringe by night, as tho’ it 
had bene all of golde and set with stones; on the 
top of which mountayne was a tree of golde, the 
braunches and bowes frysed with golde, spred- 
ynge on every side over the mountayne with 
roses and pomegarneltes. The whiche mount- 
ayne was with vices (screws) brought up to- 





wards the kynge; and out of the same came a| 
ladye apparelled in cloth of golde, and the 
chyldren of honor called the henchmen, whiche | 
were fresh disguised, and danced a morice'| 


before the Kyng; and that done, re-entred the 
mountaine, and then it was drawen backe, the 
wassail or bankit brought in, and so brake up 
Christmas.’’—Vide Loseley MSS.—WNotes and 
Queries. 





MonouitHs.—I shall be glad if some of your 
readers will add to the following list of extra- 
ordinary monoliths, and also if they can name 
the kind of stone of which those enumerated 
(with the exception of two) consist : 


Pompey’s Pillar - - - - 67 4 

Columns at the Cathedral of Casan, 

St. Petersburg - - + - 42 0 

*Columns at St. Isaacs Ch., St Peters- 

burg, Finland granite - - 0 

Alexander Pillar, St. Petersburg 80 0 

Columns of the Pantheon Portico 46 9 

Ch. of St. Paul, Rome - - 88 4 

Roman obelisk at Arles, France, 7ft. 

diameter at base - - - 62 0 

Pillar at the Hippodrome, Constan- 

tinople, Egyptian granite - 650 0 
—Notes and Queries. R. W. Hackwoop. 

* Kohl says that these columns “are 60 feet 
high and have a diameter of 7 feet—all magnificent 
granite monoliths from Finland buried for centu- 
ries in its swamps.” 
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PRESENT STATE OF THE BESSEMER QUESTION. 879 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
PRESENT STATE OF TIE BESSEMER 
QUESTION. 


Ir is only some few months since all Eu- 
rope was standing on tiptoe, in expectation 
of witnessing a great and marvellous revo- 
lution in the manufacture of iron and steel, 
by a new and ingenious process, to which it 
is only necessary to allude in passing as that’ 
patented by Mr. Bessemer. It was some- 
thing quite astounding to those who knew 
by what tedious and expensive means steel 
was produced from iron in the olden time, 
to be told that, by the new process, steel 
was the easier and cheaper production of the 
two. It was no less wonderful in the eyes 
of those who had considered izon as, at least 
in the open air, an incombustible, to be 
shown that it was, in fact,a highly com- 
bustible material ; and that, if once heated 
by fire to a certain point, it might then, by 
strong air-currents, be actually itself set on 
Jire, and made to burn with a fierce incan- 
descence. 

It is humiliating to think upon what 
small matters great ones often depend. 
There appears to be no reasonable doubt 
that Mr. Bessemer would have realized all 
he promised to accomplish but for one slight 
circumstance, which it is our intention now 
to explain, and the difficulty connected with 
which has, at least for the present, fru 
trated his expectations. : 

The subject of iron-founding has been so 
completely popularised by the discussions of 
this patent in the public press, that it will 
only be necessary for us to recall attention 
to the fact, that iron ore contains several 
foreign matters in intimate combination, 
and that upon their expulsion during the 
founding process depends the success of the 
ironmaster’s work. These foreign bodies 
are chiefly carbon, silicon, sulphur, and 
phosphorus. The old methods of roasting, 
casting, refining, puddling, and rolling were 
found to effect the object in view sufficiently 
for all practical purposes. In Mr. Besse- 
mer’s process, all these substances, except 
phosphorus, are effectually expelled. It 
would seem that up to the present time this 
material: has resisted all the efforts of Mr. 
Bessemer. It defies the utmost heat of his 
furnaces, and has no sufficient affinity for 
oxygen, or any other body brought in con- 
tact with it, to consent, for its sake, to let 
go its tenacious grasp of the iron. Now, 





hosphorus in iron is, as it appears, fatal tc 
the useful qualities of the metul ; it renders 
the iron brittle and unserviceable; and as 
no portion of it can be detected in the slag 
of the furnace, it would seem that, so far as 
ita expulsion is concerned, Mr. Bessemer 
has as yet altogether failed. But it would 
surely not be at all philosophical to conclude 
that the question is finally set at rest, how- 
ever serious the objection may be to which 
we have now called attention. It can 
hardly be too much to expect that in the 
resources of modern science some ingredient 
may yet be discovered, the results of which, 
in the instance before us, will be no less 
striking than those of soda, borax, and pot- 
ash, when used as fluxes in various indus- 
trial operations, We should not be sur- 
prised any day to hear that some such 
depurgative had been discovered, and that 
its admixture with the incandescent iron in 
the furnace was found to detach the phos- 
phorus, and leave the iron in a perfectly 
pure state. We wish we could go further 
than suggest the existence of some suc 
drug, or metal, or mineral, whatever it may 
be. We wuspect that the man who could 
go no further than this, and supply Mr. 
Bessemer with its local habitation and its 
name, would participate largely ina most 
lucrative as well as scientifically honorable 
discovery. 

We could ourselves easily indicate certain 
metallic combinations which, in dealing 
with phosphorus in its uncombined state, 
possess the power of neutralizing its caustic 

roperties ; but this may be far indeed from 
indicating a power in such preparations to 
deal with that wonderful substance as it is 
found in nature, united with the crude oxide 
of iron. Indeed, we take for granted that 
men of the highest mark in chemical science 
are just now eagerly devoting their attention 
to this interesting problem ; and, as we have 
said, we look forward rather hopefully than 
otherwise to the result. 

We are very far from participating in the 
triumph expressed by many at the partial, 
and, in truth, temporary failure in the ex- 

ctations raised in the public mind by Mr. 

mer and his discoveries: but it is still 
true that, up to the present time, the ‘* rev- 
olution ’’ has not come off. The new aspi- 
rants for dominion in the realms of metal- 
lurgy—we mean, of course, air-blast and 
oxygen—have not as yet been able to wrest 
the sceptre from the hand of ‘ Old King 
Coal.’? His carbonaceous majesty is stil 
‘master of the situation; ‘’ how long he 
may continue so, we by no means venture to 


take on ourselves even to conjecture. 





880 DOUCHES OF 


DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, 

Tne late Duchess of Gloucester was the 
fourth daughter of George the Third. She 
was born on the 25th April 1776; conse- 
quently she completed her eighty-first year 
on Saturday last. In her earlier years she 
was known as the Princess Mary; and 
although her life was so far removed from 
the public gaze, yet she had a history and an 
affecting one. Before the late Duchess was 
born, George the Third, indignant that his 
brother the Duke of Cumberland should 
have married a commoner, Mrs. Horton, and 
that his brother the Duke of Gloucester 
should have married the Countess Dowager 
of Waldegrave, caused the Royal Marriage 
Act to be passed; whereby it became neces- 
sary that every descendant of George the 
Second should obtain the consent of the King 
to his marriage if under twenty-five years 
of age, and of the Privy Council if over that 
age. In January 1776, a son was born to 
the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, who in 
due time became Duke of Gloucester. In 
his youth he was educated at Cambridge 
University, and served with distinction in 
the Army. And during these early years a 
secret affection existed between the young 
Prince and his cousin the Princess Mary. 
‘When the young people were one-and- 
twenty, the Princess Charlotte was born ; 
and as it soon became understood that there 
would be no heir-apparent to the throne if 
the Princess of Wales lived, the necessity 
was admitted of keeping the Duke of Glou- 
cester single, to marry the presumptive 
heiress of the Throne in case of no eligible 
foreign prince appearing for that function. 
For twenty of their best years the Duke and 
the Princess were kept waiting, during which 
interval (in the year 1805) he succeeded to 
his title on his father’s death. Everybody 
liked and loved the Princess Mary, who was 
a pattern of duty and sweetness through all 
the family trials she had to witness and share 
in; and the Duke, though not a man of 
much political ability, was in that part of 
Iss life a Whig, and on the generous and 
liberal side of almost every question Weare 
obliged to say ‘almost,’ (writes the Daily 
News,) becuuse he supported with his whole 
force the exclusion of Dissenters from the 
Universities, when he was Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, after the death of 
the Duke of Grafton. On the Anti-Slavery 
question he was as earnest in -his own way 





GLOUCESTER. 


as Wilberforce in his, and kind and helpful 
in all matters of charity that came before 
him. Romilly tells us a curious thing of 
him—that he volunteered, in a téte-d-téte 
with Sir S. Romilly, his declaration that 
Queen Caroline was innocent, and that her 
accusers were perjured. He latterly became 
a Tory; but for the greater part of his life, 
the same genial spirit of liberality and per- 
sonal unassumingness distinguished him and 
the Princess Mary. As for her, she pleased 
old and young alike.” ‘ In 1814, when the 
Prince of Orange was in England, and his 


‘father announced his approaching marriage 


with the Princess Charlotte, Princess Mary 
looked bright and happy. Lord Malmes- 
bury recorded in his Diary what her manners 
were like, when the charm of youth was past 
and the character of womanhood was marked. 
He said she * was all good-humor and pleas- 
antness; ’ adding, * her mannersare perfect ; 
and I never saw or conversed with any prin- 
cess so exactly what she ought to be.’ And 
no one living, perhaps, knew more princesses, 
or more of what they really were, than the 
old diplomatist. The Prince of Orange went 
away, and Princess Mary drooped. Every- 
body was saying that the Duke of Gloucester 
must be the Princess Charlotte’s bridegroom 
after all. But a few months more put an 
end to the long suspense. When the Prin- 
cess Charlotte Somened the great staircase 
at Carlton House after the ceremony of her 
marriage, she was met at the foot with open 
arms by the Princess Mary, whose face was 
bathed in tears. The Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester were married in a few weeks—on 
the 23d of July 1816. The bride’s demeanor 
was 80 interesting and affecting that it 
opened the sluices of Lord Eldon’s ready 
tears, which he declared ran down his cheeks : 
but the Chief Justice, Lord Ellenborough, 
also present, must have been in another 
mood. Some persons were talking in a cor- 
ner of the crowded room, and the Chief 
Justice called to them, in the midst of the 
ceremony, ‘‘ Do not make such a noise in 
that corner—if you do, you shall be married 
yourselves.’ ’” 

The Duke and Duchess of Gloucester lived 
happily together for eighteen years. The 
Duke died in November 1834. ‘It sur- 
prised no one that his wife proved herself one 
of the most assiduous and admirable of nurses 
during her husband’sdecline.’’ She survived 
him twenty-three years; lived to be the 
‘good aunt and cousin”’ of a new genera- 
tion ; and died beloved by all around her. 
She was the last survivor of the thirteen 


children of George the Third.—Spectator. 
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GENTOO.,. 


From Notes and wueries. 
GENTOO. 

In Todd’s edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, 
that editor cites Halhed as saying that in 
Sanscrit the word gent means animal, and in 
a more confined sense mankind; and that 
the Portuguese hearing the word used by 
the natives, in the last sense, may have sup- 
posed it to be the name for the nation. He 
adds, ‘* Perhaps also their bigotry might 
force from the word Gentoo a fanciful allu- 
sion to Gentile, a Pagan.”’—Pref. to Code 
of Gentoo Laws. 

Tt is possible that Halhed may have hit 
upon the common source of the Latin gens, 
genus, and kindred Greek words, which, if 
it be so, has led through this channel to the 
formation of the word Gentile, in Portu- 
guese Gentio. I need not tell your readers 
that heathen is formed out of the Greek for 
nations, and Geniile out of the correspond- 
ing Latin word, and that neither of theee 
terms was reproachful in its origin. It was 
simply because all the nations except that 
of Israel were left fora time without the 
knowledge of the true God, that whatever 
term was equivalent to nations became 
equivalent in a Jewish hearers mind to wor- 
shippers of false gods; and whereas after 
the nations of the Roman world had become 
united with the Jews in acknowledging one 
God, the worship of their false gods lingered 
in villages, where ministers of religion were 
not generally placed, till rulers acknowl- 
edged the duty of providing religious in- 
struction for all their subjects, the word 
Pagans, previously meaning villagers, took 
the place of heathens and Gentiles, though 
it did not entirely supersede those older 
terms. With us, contrary to the general 
habit of our language, the words of Greek 
origin have become much more popular, in 
this instance, than the Latin word, though 
Gentile occurs so frequently in our Bibles; 
where, I suspect, that the uneducated 
classes regard it asa national appellation. 
Their Shem forefathers used the words 
theoda, #. e. nations; and our German 
kingmen use heiden, from the same Greek 
source as our heathen. The French say 
Payens from Pagan. The Portuguese keep 
to the word of Latin source, Gentio; and 
use that word for worshippers of idols, to 
distinguish them from the Mahometans, 


381 
Gentio, or Gentoo, was employed by their 
early writers on Indian discoveries, to denote 
a religious, and not a national distinction, 
is evident from De Barros’ history of the 
progress of their discoveries along the west- 
ern coast of Africa, where, chap. vil., be 
tells how a chieftain was described by an 
African narrator as being neither a Moor 
(i.e. @ Mahometan) nor a Gentoo, but one 
whose customs were in many things like 
those of Christians. Whilst when Vasco da 
Gama had passed round the Cape as far as 
Melinda, his vessels were visited by Mahom- 
etans who had come from the kingdom of 
Cambaia, and had with them certain ‘* Ban- 
yans of the Gentoos of Cambuaia,’’ who 
seeing an image of Our Lady, says De Bar- 
ros, made offerings to it of cloves and other 
spicery, with which the Portuguese were 
much pleased,.as thinking this indicated 
that they were Christians. 

Henry Watrer. 


Tn the absence of any means of ascertain- 
ing what Hindoostanee characters this word 
is intended to represent, I would neverthe- 
less suggest that it and Hindoo are but two 
attempts at rendering the same Asiatic word 
into European characters: the gutturals 
being more strongly enunciated in one case 
than in the other. Every book almost, of 
Fastern travel, spells certain words differ- 
ently to its predecessor: thus we have 
Genie and djin; vizir and wuzeer; dur- 
weesh (Crescent and Cross), dervich 
(Vathek), and dervish; pacha and bashaw ; 
Mahomet and Mahomed; soldan and sultan, 
gc. So also in Scripture names, the He- 
brew words are rendered very differently in 
the authorized version and in the LXX. 
Thus we have in the former, Ai, Zoar, Nun, 
&c., where the latter has, ’Ayyal, Zfyop, 
Nav7, &e. J. Eastwoop. 


Gilchrist, in preface (p. xvi.) to his 
Dictionary (Hind. Dict., Calcutta, 1787), 
BAYS : 


‘‘From Hindoo I have traced Gentoo in 
the Grammar (p. 28. q. v.), with more rea- 
son I believe than deducing it from Gentile, 
a word that neither we, nor the Portuguese, 
could well corrupt to Gentoo, which not 
being adopted by the natives at all, can 
hardly be ead one of their corruptions. 


It is deservedly becoming obsolete, by Hin- 
doo assuming on all late occasions to its 





who acknowledge one God. That the word 





place.” 
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formed by the Portuguese or Dutch? 
Since we observe that Jerusalem jacinth, are 
also written, Jerusalem, hyacinth,” &e. 
Todd (Johnson), quoting Halhed (Code 
of Gentoo Laws, Pref., p. xx!.), gives a 
long note on this word. R.S. CHaRnock. 


In his Grammar, he says : 


«‘The word Gentoo has puzzled me, and 
perlaps others, to account for. It may 
probably be deduced from Hindoo: d, t, we 
already know, are interchangeable; and 
from Hintoo, might not Jentoo, Jintoo be 





Heatino sy Tae Toucu.—Reading lately the 
Lives of the Bishops of Aberdeen, by Hector 
Boéthius, a small work printed in Paris, a.p. 
1622, I observed that Bishop Elphinston, the 
founder of King’s College, Aberdeen, before his 
elevation to the episcopal dignity, while on an 
embassy from James III., King of Scots, to 
Louis XI., King of France, in a complimentary 
speech addressed to the French monarch, con- 
gratulated him as the only prince to whom God 
had granted the peculiar gift of healing by the 
touch. Before recording the speech, Boéthius 
Bays : 

**Orationis non sententiam* solum, sed et 
verba, ne quid varietur, visum est referre.—De 
Vitis Episcop., folio xx. p. 2. 

The words of the speaker on the subject of the 
touch, are: 


‘sTantum regem amicum habere gaudet, 
gloriatur (Jacobus III.); te, inquam, Franco- 
rum rex invictissime, qui inter mortales prin- 
ceps solus, Dei sine controversia dono peculiari, 
branchum foedum atque perniciosum morbum 
solo manus curas attactu.’’—Fol. xxii. p. 2. 


It is well known that it was at one time 
thought that some of the British sovereigns 
possessed the power of healing by the touch. In 
a Prayer-Book of the Church of England, 
printed in the reign of Queen Anne, I find a 
service entitled ‘‘ At the Healing,’’ in which 
the following passage occurs : 


** Then shall the infirm Persons, one by one, 
be presented to the Queen upon their Knees, 
and as every one is presented, and while the 
Queen is laying her Hands upon them, and 
pone the Gold about their Necks, the Chap- 
ain that officiates, turning himself to her 
Majesty, shall say the words following : 

“God give a Blessing to this Work; And 
grant that these sick Persons, on whom the 
Queen lays Her Hands, may recover, thro’ 
Jesus Christ our Lord.’’ 

These notes suggest the following Queries, 
which some of your correspondents may perhaps 
have the goodness to answer : 

1. Who was the first British sovereign who 
attempted to heal by the touch? 

2. When was the ceremony disused ? 

T. R. ABREDONENSIS. 


[The practice of touching for the evil appears 
to be one of English growth, commencing with 
Edward the Confessor. Carte (Hist. of Eng- 
land, book iv. sect. 42.) says, “‘It was to the 
hereditary right of the royal line that people in 
William of Malmsbury’s days (lib. ii. c. 13.) 





ascribed the supernatural virtue of our kings in 
curing the scirrhous tumor, called the king’s 
evil; though this author is willing to impute it 
to the singular piety of Edward the Confessor. 
There is no proof of any of our kings touching 


for that distemper more ancient than this king; 


of whom Ailred (Vit. S. Edwardi, p. 390.), 
as well as Malmsbury, observe, that he cured a 
young married woman, reduced by it to a de- 
plorable condition, by the stroking the place 
affected with his hand. There are no accounts 
of the first four kings of Norman, or foreign 
race, ever attempting to cure that complaint; 
but that Henry II. both touched those afflicted 
with it, and cured them, is attested by Petrus 
Blesensis (pist. 150. p. 285.), who had been 
his chaplain.’? See Plot’s Ozfordshire, ch. x. 
§125., and plate xvi. No. 5., for some account, 
accompanied with a drawing, of the touch-piece 
supposed to be given by Edward the Confessor. 
The kings of France also claimed the right to 
dispense the gift of healing. Laurentius, first 
physician to Henry IV. of France, who is indig- 
nant at the attempt made to derive its origin 
from Edward the Confessor, asserts the power 
to have commenced with Clovis I. The cere- 
mony was more or less continued to the reign 
of Queen Anne, for in Lent, 1712, we find Dr. 
Johnson amongst the number of persons actually 
touched. Whiston, in his Memoirs, i. 442., 
edit. 1749, states that ‘‘ Queen Anne used to 
touch for the evil; though (says he) I think 
that neither King William nor Queen Mary, nor 
King George the First or Second, have ever 
done it.’? Rapin also adds, that ‘‘in the 
reign of William III. it was not on any occasion 
exercised.’ Macaulay, however, mentions one 
case during the reign of the Prince of Orange, 
**commonly called William III.,”? as Tom 
Hearne has it. ‘* William,’’ says Macaulay, 
**had too much sense to be duped, and too 
much honesty to bear a part in what he knew 
to be an imposture. ‘It is a silly superstition,’ 
he exclaimed, when he heard that, at the close 
of Lent, his palace was besieged by a crowd of 
the sick : ‘ Give the poor creatures some money, 
and send them away.’ On one single occasion 
he was importuned into laying his hand on a 
patient. ‘God give you better health,’ he said, 
‘and more sense.’’? (Hist. of England, iii. 
480.) Consult on this subject, Fuller’s Church 
History, cent. xi. sects. 80—38; Beckett’s 
Free and Impartial Enquiry into the An- 
tiquity and cacy of Touching for the 
King’s Evil, 8 vo. 1722; and Pettigrew On 
Superstitions connected with the History and 
Practice of Medicine.|— Notes and Queries. 
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LETTERS OF JOHN CALVIN. 


From The Examiner. 
Letters of John Calvin, compiled from the 
Original Manuscripts, and edited, with 
Historical Notes, by Dr. Jules Bonnet. 
Vol. II. Translated from the Original 
Latin and French. Cunstable and Co. 


The second volume of this first complete 
issue of the Letters of Calvin that remain ex- 
tant in Switzerland, traces in the reformer’s 
hand the outline of eight more years of his 
energetic life. The letters are those written 
in the years 1545-1553. There is a strange 
mingling in them all of Christian love with 
theologic hate; of Christian humility with 
spiritual pride. Take this, for example, ina 
letter (not heretofore printed) written to 
Favel in February, 1546. 


‘* Servetus lately wrote to me, and coupled 
with his letter a long volume of his delirious 
fancies, with the Thrasonic boast, that I 
should see something astonishing and un- 
heard of. He takes it upon him to come 
hither, if it be agreeable tome. ButIam 
unwilling to pledge my word for his safety, 
for if he shall come, I shall never permit 
him to depart alive, provided my authority 
be of any avail. 

‘* More than fifteen days have now elapsed 
since Cartelier was imprisoned, for having, 
at supper in his own house, raged against 
me with such insolence as to make it clear 
that he was not then in his right senses. I 
concealed what I felt, but I testified to the 
judge that it would be agreeable to me were 
he proceeded against with the utmost rigor 
of the law. I wished to go to see him. 
Access was prohibited by decree of the Sen- 
ate; and yet some good men accuse me of 
cruelty, forsooth, because I so pertinaciously 
revenge my injuries. I have been requested 
by his friends to undertake the part of inter- 
cessor. I refused to do so, except on these 
two conditions, viz., that no suspicion should 
attach to me, and that the honor of Christ 
should remain intact. I have now done. I 
abide the judgment of the Council.’’ 


Again, there is a long letter addressed to 
the Protector Somerset, in 1548, planning 
the establishment of pure religion through- 
out England, printed here from a copy pre- 
served in the Library of Geneva, which 
states emphatically enough Calvin’s views 
upon toleration. After alluding toa prayer 
for the dead, customary in England on occa- 


sion of communicating in the Lord’s Supper, | 


to the chrism, extreme unction, and such 
matters, he says,— 
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‘¢ Wherefore, it would be much better 
that these things should be pruned away, 80 
that you might have nothing which is not 
conform to the Word of God, and serviceable 
for the edification of the Church. It is quite 
true we ought to bear with the weak; but 
in order to strengthen them, and to lead them 
to greater perfection. That does not mean, 
however, that we are to humor blockheads 
who wish for this or that, without knowing 
why. I know the consideration which keeps 
back many is, that they are afraid too great 
a change could not be carried through. It 
is admitted, that when we have to do with 
neighbors with whom we desire to cherish 
friendly feeling, one is disposed to gratify 
them by giving way in many things. In 
worldly matters, that may be quite bearable, 
wherein it is allowable to yield one to another, 
and to forego one’s right for the sake of 
peace; but it is not altogether the same 
thing in regard to the spiritual governance 
of the Church, which ought to be according 
to the ordinance of the Word of God.’’ 

A letter to Bullinger—we quote only new 
matter—begins in this way, pleasantly and 
wisely : 

‘s Although you readily excuse the fewness 
of my letters, and even, with your usual 
courtesy, voluntarily relieve me of that duty, 
I nevertheless feel ashamed of my exceeding 
indolence and negligence, in having been 
less attentive to you than to some. of my 
every-day friends. But, indeed, the reason 
of this is, that others, by their violent im- 
portunity, shake me free of my listlessness. 
You, with a more generous indulgence, 
allow me to be silent; and, indeed, Iam so 
much exhausted by constant writing, and so 
greatly broken down by fatigue, that I fre- 
quently feel an almost positive aversion to 
writing a letter. Would that others had as 
much .of your moderation as would enable 
them to cultivate a sincere friendship at the 
expense of less writing. Our French friends 
oppress me in this way beyond all considera- 
tion. It so happens, that by continually 
apoligizing, I am getting myself suspected 
of indolence by my particular friends. Add 
to this, that unless I have a definite subject 
before me, I seem to act,absurdly enough 
when I drag in matters known to everybody, 
as if they were possessed of novelty.’ 


Of exhortation to continue in the faith, to 
spread the faith, to wear for it the crown of 
martyrdom; of the ten thousand small 
disputes which clung to the great controversy 
upon which Calvin spent his life, and upon 
which he scarcely spent less labor than on 
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the main work itself; of printing of books 
and tracts; of Calvin by the death-bed of 
his wife, Idelette de Bure, as well as at other 
death-beds; of the hopes raised by the reign 
of Edward VI in England, and destroyed by 
his death ; of the controversy with Servetus 
and its end, these letters contain record. 





The number of new letters added to the pub- 
lished correspondence is considerable, and 
the value of the new matter is often great, 
though it will tend little to alter any estimate 
that may be made—according to the knowl- 
edge and the disposition of the judge--of 
Calvin’s character. 





SEPARATION OF Sexes 1n CnurcH.—In a very 
interesting paper ‘‘ On Choirs and Chancels,”’ 
read by Mr. Ashpitel before the Society of An- 


tiquaries, on Thursday, the 14th Jan., that, 


gentleman made reference to several traditions 
with respect to church matters, which he had 
heard during his residence in Italy, Switzerland 
&c,. which are very curious and seem to me 
fitting subjects for Queries. For instance, the 
separation of the sexes in church, which in Eng- 
land we are accusomed to consider as a practice of 
the Church of Rome, is in Rome considered one 
of the results of the Reformation. In the Ital- 
jan cantons of Switzerland this was so consid- 
ered, and the practice obtains in the  Protes- 
tant and not in the Catholic cantons; and as 
this separation could not be well effected unless 
the churches were seated or pewed after the 
modern fashion—one may well ask, was this.so ? 
By-the-by, Mr. Ashpitel quoted a passage from 
Bale’s Image of Both. Churches, in which Bale 
speaks of ‘‘ all shrynes, images, church stooles, 
and pewes that are well payed for.’’ Can any 
reader of ‘* N. & Q.’’ point out an earlier allu- 
sion to pews? 

Another curious tradition mentioned by Mr. 
Ashpitel, and respecting which one would like 
to know if there is any contemporary evidence 
existing—is, that at the time of the compilation 
of the Book of Common Prayer, the Reformers 
were unwilling to use the words ‘* the Gospel 
side of the altar,’’ and therefore substituted the 
words of the present Rubric, ‘* the north side,”’ 
a change which would go far to fix the orienta- 
tion of all churches built after that time. 

A third and very cyrious tradition mentioned 
by Mr. Ashpitel seems well deserving of farther 
investigation. It is well known that every na- 
tion but ourselves, and even our own Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects, pronounce Latin after 
the Italian fashion, with the broad aande. A 
tradition exists in Rome that our present pro- 
nunciation originated in the time of Elizabeth, at 
the suggestion of Sir'John Cheke (who, however, 
died at the close of Mary’s reign), and that the 
English mode of pronouncing Latin was then 
introduced into all grammar schools; its object 
being to detect, by their mode of pronouncing 
Latin, those who had received their education 
abroad, and so might besuspected of being priests 
in disguise, or persons disaffected towards the 
government. Can any reader of “N. & Q.”’ 
throw light on this curious story ? 

Another curious suggestion was thrown out 





by Mr. Ashpitel and that was, whether anything 
was known as to the reasons which induced the 
reformers to insist that the altar must always be 
movable? Is any instance known where it has 
been moved, or can any reader throw any light 
on the matter? The regulation must have been 
before the rise of Puritanism, or before the cus— 
tom of sitting round the table which prevails in 
the Presbyterian churches.—JVoles and Que- 
ries, . 





Sotomon’s JupGMENT.—Some time since one 
of your correspondents desired to know a 
parallel to Solomon’s Judgment. One occurs in 
Gesta Romanorum. ‘Three youths to decide a 
question are desired by their referee, the King 
of Jerusalem, to shoot at their father’s dead 
body. One only refuses; and to him, as the 
rightful heir, the legacy is awarded. 

In Harl, MS. 4523, is a similar story told as 
occurring in the kingdom of Pegu : one woman’s 
child is carried away by an alligator; she and 
another mother claim a child; they are desired 
to pull for it; the infant cries, and one instantly 
— her hold, and the judge awards the child 
to her. 

The former incident was frequently quoted in 
the pulpit. The Emperor Claudius (Suetonius 
in Claud., c. xv.), when a woman refused to 
acknowledge her son, ordered them to be 
married. The mother confessed her child at 
once. Probably this is the incident for which 
the inquiry was made.—Notes and Queries. 





Amutet.—The Lat. amuletum is without 
doubt from the Arabic hamd@-il, a small kuran, 
suspended from the neck as a preservative; also 
a necklace of flowers; pl. of himdlat, lit. taking 
upon oneself; undertaking for; also a sword- 
belt, from hamala, to carry (portavit onus in 
dorso) whence hammal, a porter. The Arabs 
may have used both the sing. and pl. to signify 
the same, and the Latin word may have come 
from himdlat.—Notes and Queries. 





Imups.—In Devonshire this name is applied to 
the ‘* suckers or shoots from the roots of trees.’? 
A friend of mine, who wished to improve the 
fences of some property he had purchased, was 
told by his laborer, ‘‘he must dig up all the 
imps, root out all the mutes (decayed stumps 
of old trees) and clear off all the witehes (young 
elms.’’)— Votes and Queries. 











